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[BEFORE THE MAJOR HAD REALIZED THAT ANYTHING WAS WRONG HIS IDOLIZED WIFE HAD FALLEN ON THE GROUND.) 


VERNON’S DESTINY. 


—+— 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was an English schoolroom, but as great 
& contrast to the bare, uncheerfal apartments 
we are apt to associate with the idea of educa- 
tional premises as well could be; a large, hand- 
some room, furnished in leather, with bright 
crimson cloth on the table, and curtains of 
the same hue, a thick warm carpet, and 
before the hearth a black fur rug, on which 
half sat, half knelt, a bevy of girls, 

It was the pleasantest hour of the day. 
Lessons were over, no governess was on duty, 
and the young ladies were supposed to be 
taking their supper. 

The supper, however, waited, and the gir§s 
talked over the fire, telling little secrets, 
making little confidences, a greater freedom 
in their mirth, perhaps, because the next day 
was the beginning of the Christmas vacation, 
when they went to their own homes, to. be 
free for some six weeks from the toilg.of 
Minerva House; and, perhaps, a touch of 


gravity on them, unknown to themselves, 
because, for one of the six, school life ended 
for ever to-morrow. 

The most winning and the best beloved of 
all Mrs. Hamilton’s pupils to-morrow took 
her plunge into the vortex of social life as a 
grown-up-young lady. > 

There were more than twenty pupils at 
Minerva House, but these six constituted the 
‘‘ first class.” They were all of an age when 
emancipation could not be very far off, for 
o youngest was near her eighteenth birth- 


ay. 

Au were stylish-looking, attractive girls. 
One of them was an earl’s daughter; but a 
stranger’s eye would have rested longest on 
her whose school-days were so nearly over— 
Helen Charteris. 

She was just nineteen, of middle height, 
her waving brown hair coiled low on her neck 
and straying in loose curls on her forehead, 
her eyes deep intense blue, their long lashes 
fringing her fair cheek and showing its deli- 
cate purity of colour. They were wonderful 
eyes; so dark that in moments of strong 
excitement their colour turned to black. For 





the rest, Helen was slight and delicate-look- 
ing. She moved with singular grace, and 
had a sweet musical voice. 

An artistic friend of Mrs, Hamilton de- 
clared Miss Charteris was capable of deeper 
feeling than any woman he had ever met, 

He might be right, but at present there had 
sar nothing in Nell’s career to prove his 
words. 


India, she had led a happy, sheltered life 
beneath the roof of Minerva House, passing 
through the many gradations, from youngest 
and spoilt pet to head girl, without any par- 
ticular joy or sorrow. 

Two years before her father had died; but 
his memory had been so little to Helen, she 
could feel no real grief; and perhaps the 
greatest trial she had ever known was the 
separation from her twelve years’ home, which 
threatened her on the morrow, when she must 
take up her residence beneath the roof of a 
certain Major Merton, who had been appointed 
by her father’s will sole guardian of his 
heiress and one of the trustees to her ample 





fortune, 


Her mother dead, her father absent in’ 
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“Do speak, gomegne, please,” pleaded} Lady Jillian Forrester and Miss @harteris jjher thought, ag she looked bagk on these quiet, 


Lillian Forrest 
“itis just like a © 
shall scream, or a 
this silence goes on!” 

‘If we are allready, we had better try the 
cards,” suggested the Sybil of the party, Mar- 
garet Deane; “it is getting late, and made- 
moiselle may be down on us at any 
moment,” 

Inez formed a half-circle round the fire, and 
a large music book having been spread in the 
middle to act as table, Margaret produced a 
pack of cards, the deepest silence reigned. 
The look of eager expectation on the young 
faces told how very real to them was this 
mysterious ceremony. 

Every eye was fixed om Margaret as she 
<leliberately spread the cards in a heap. on the 
improvised table, and signed to the giz] next 
her to choose one,.end then the next, and so 
he made her own choice. The 


>, the youngest of the group ; 
takers’ meeting. I knowl 
something desperate, if 



















I  scand 
““endthen go straight on as 


An eager flush:of ancy coloured Nell's 
fatr cheek as she bent forward to-read the 
pace her card ontstretched—a pale white 
dyacinth, 

Margaret’s face changed colour, and she said 
nothing. 

“Read it out,” cried the others breathlossly, 
“ave wentto hear Nell’s fortune.” 

‘Read it, Maggie,” said Miss Charteris, 
oie. What's ‘the matter, that you look 
Te) 


“T’d wather nopread it I would, indeed,” 

“What nonsense ; *sried ‘Lil, indignantly, 
“Of course, we know it’s only a game. I 
believe you think Nell will be frightened at 
anything in your wretehed little book.”’ 

* Yon had better tell us, deur,” said Nell 
gravely, ‘“as Lil says it is-only a game.” 

Thus.agreed, poor Margaret hed no alterna. 
tive but to go on. 

“White hyacinth—sorrow, unhappiness, 
perhaps death.”’ 

4n awial spell fell on the little group. Tt 
had been easy enough todeclare “it was only 
& game, they didn’t mind a bit what card they 
drew ;"’ they were all justa little superstitions, 
and they could not shake off the impression 
produced by the unlucky inojdent. J don’t 
believe one of them was sorry when the French 
teacher — and hustled them off to bed, 
whilst the then remaining fortunes were untold. 


shared thegame room. Lil’s pretty head was 
soon on the pillow, but Helen-sat with her 
brush in her hand, looking idly into the glass, 
and not attempting to prepare for-rest. 

‘Nell! cried her friend at last. ‘I do 
believe you are foolish enough to be worrying 
over that absurb fortune?” 

Nell shivered. 
“Tam not; not exactly, Lil, only it fits 
in.” 
‘* With what, I should like to know?” 
‘‘] had such a strange dream last night. I 
thought I was on a ship which was being 
bay ail ina to save me 
y throwing me a rope of white hyacinths. 
“ Nell, how-stranget” 


“ Wasn't it?” 


Did you-see his feee?” 

Ph é or just a common 
sailor?” inquired Lady Lillian, with con- 
* A gentlemen, decidedly ; he had:the h 

“se . 7 it} 
yon = face I ever saw, ‘and beautiful 
eyes ” 


“You will marry him!” meed Lil 
decidedly. ‘‘ Of course, that's the meaning of 
the dream.” 

“T don’t think so!” 

‘* Haye you told: me-all, Hell?" 


nyone else on the . bat I kuow a 
people were there, and the 
danger threatened 





caf many 


«Be ‘Nilijeanadi Lil, prectioaliy ; 


“if thes é to be wreeked-every- 
OR8.0D. ——. in-equal peril.” 





Helen shook her heed, 
I only know it was 
just as I have 


” 
“Go on,” said IES 
nearly .as good as a novel, . * 










; “it's 
was 


é name?” 
1 “I dows knox.” 
“lo; Luby xemember that he offered to 


seve me; that he ‘stretched ont a rope of 


beanutifal white hyacinths to dragme from my 


“ And yon xetused ? ” 
ae = 
off, you iknow; if I had taken cof eZ 
should have been quite safe, J 
“Only what?” it 
“There was « gold xing - us,” 4 
iors somnolence eet gaa ae 
ve “ 2. 
somehow I conld inet beardendiete” : 


Lil was wide awake now; shese4-up in ‘bed, 
a strangely grave expression on her usually 
careless face. 

‘« Well, be -very careful whom you raarry,” 
Nell laughed. 

‘I don’t think I shall ever marry anyone, 
dear ; but why should I need to be more care- 
ful about it than other people?” 

** BDeemuse I believe that dream was sent as 
& warping. Until you meet your hero you 
ought not to. marry !” 

Nell smited. 


“Very nearly. Idon’t remember the faces } 
wot a ship, 


js see madrdataelletiaorener 
Rie RET , 








management | 
; was to be paid to 
: for ‘Miss Chacteris’s main 








“I might go though uty whole life without 
meeting him, you foolish child ! ”’ 

“ Well, I'm quite sure you ought to marry | 
him, and no one else,”’ } 

Miss Charteris had a long journey before | 
her, so if was necessary for her to leave 
Minerva House early the next morning, thus 
there was no time for private talks. She and 
Lillian had long ago exchanged @ promise of 
constant correspondence—indeed, Lil had a 
great hope of being allowed to invite her friend 
on & long visit to Dashleigh Towers—so the 
parting was not a very dismal one after all ; 
and when Helen was fairly in the train and 
speeding along in solitude for almost the first 
time in her life, she had nota single painful 
memory of the home which had sheltered het 
for twelve years. 








“Tf only I can always be as happy,” was 


uneventful years. ‘If only the, Mertong are 
asdvind to me as Mrs. Hauilton, I-shall have 
nothing left to wish for.” 

It was:strauge how very little she knew of 
her new protector. He and Colonel Charteris 
had been friends for many years, and had 
fought. side by side in the Crimean and 
wars. Directly after hiscomrade's .deaththe 
Major had come intoa large property, an@ had 
i iately sold out and marzied.a 
wife. His ancestral estate was in Monmonth. 
shire, and after months of foreign trayel he 
and his bride had returned to spend. the 
winterat Merton Park. Here his ward was to 
join them. 

He had written kindly enough to her, but 
had made not the slightest attempt to see her, 
and. poor Nell wasa little afraid she might 
prove en nnwelcome guest to the 


‘Over her p fhe Ochcnal ine, but very 

4 wo a BY 
—_ im in the irustensiiaecasaiioe 
What they should haye the 
chief 


of the property. Three 
Major 


tenance 

she wontinued beneath his roof, anda 
of two hundred was assigned for 

“The nesi.of her fortune 
she came of age er 
five thousand a-jear 










to ’ : ali 
Nell might eve married Major ® 
coachman. nt in the least ting her 
wyers had seen this flaw 
striven to it, but their client 
fore a codicileould be drawn up; ané itor 
remained thes tiem Merton and hig 
would make Mjss Oharteris so happy ‘Smt 
a waneantiiaietle meteh 
ie. sees 
of this Mrs. Hamilton had tried 
to explain to her favourite but Nell, sp 


<Saere 80 Btrange to be so alene— 

“ You have gousins, and Ishould say uncles 
and aunts; ayour father quarrelled with 
them before*he left Mngland.” 

_ ey why?” 

Mys. Hamilton could-have told her, but she 
declined. 

‘‘Your father was a good man, Helen,” 
she said gently; ‘‘heand your mother were 
one of the nappiest couples I ever met. They 
left yon in my charge with only one proviso 
—yon were to pay no visits withont their 
sanction. They wished you never to have 
make acquaintances outside your school-world 
when you returned: to them. Nell, you may 
well be proud of your father’s memory! He 
was a weightamong men—the truest “heart, 
the noblest soul, I ever net.” 

“And my mother? I can hardly remember 
her!” 

‘“‘ Your mother was very lovely,” eaid Mrs. 
Hamilton, a little evasively. ‘You are like 
her sometimes, only not so pretty.” 

Nell sighed. 

“ If she had only lived! ” 

And now, aged nineteen, with lessons deft 
behind her, and school-life ended, Miss Helea 
Charteris was on her way to take up her 

sition as a young lady of fortune. Her 
ibordian’s wife was the person about whom 
her curiosity was most aroused. 

Nell felt instinctively that her happiness, 
or the reverse, depended chiefly on 
Merton, and she knew aothing about ber, but 
had @ vague idea she-was many yeats younget 
han her husband. 
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Chepstow Station at last. Tt ‘was five 
o'clock, and, as Nell was quite tired of travel- 
ling, it was a real relief to feel her destination 
qwas gained, and she stepped on to the platform 
alittle ervous and lonely, but very'glad to 
@ndherself once more upon her feet. 

“Tam sure you are Mies Charteris!” 

Nell'started. A little figare hud come up to 
her, # ‘slight, childish-l6oking creature, with 
¢hé fave of # China shepherdess, star-like ble 

pink ‘cheeks, and ® profusioa of flaxen 
hair.’ She ‘was dressed from head to foot in 
velvet trimmed with fur, and ‘she made the 
prettiest little picture imaginable, as she stood 
there holding out her hand. 

“ Yes,’”’ said Nell, her face lighting up, ‘‘I 
am: Did Mrs. Merton send you to meet mie? ” 

Phe small- apparition in velvet laughed. 

“My dear child, I quite forgot to introduce 
nyself. Iam Isola Merton,and I am very 

to see you at last.” 

Slice 'téld 2 man to look after the luggage, 
@nd le@ ‘the way to the carriage. She had 
very winning, childish ways, but she looked as 
unlike the wife of a middle-aged officer as 
could well be imagined. 

“JT am so glad you've come!” ¢he said, 

ly. “You see, the Major and I got 

ed; we thought maybe you'd turn out 

@ strong-minded young lady, with a belicfin 

‘Women's Rights,’ and that sort of thing. 

You stayed at school so long, the Major 
gr k ig be terrifically clever.” 


ug 
“] stayed at school because I had no home 
$0 go to; and I don't think, Mrs. Merton, you 
can possibly have been more frightened of ‘me 
than I have been of you.” 


_“ Well, I am sure we shall be very happy | 


together. Merton Park is a very nice place, 
andthe Mujor will get you a horse.” 

“Have you been home long, Mrs. Merton 7” 

“Six weeks. We stayed abroad a whole 
year; the Major wanted me to look older and 
wieer before I took my place.as mistress of the 
Park ; but when twelve months had passed, 
and I-still lodked just the same, he gave it up 
asa bad job, and we came heme. I’m 
as happy as the day is long. I have the 
best frusband. in the world, Miss Charteris ; 
and I will try and find you the next best.” 

“Oh, pray don't!” 

“Oh, yes, I shall! You are much too nice 
for an old maid. I married when I was barely 


‘eighteen, and I had a father and mother, be- 


sides hosts of brothers and sisters, to tempt 
me to'stay at home.” 

‘They must miss you very much?” 

Isola smiled. 

“There were too many of us, you know; 
we wanted thinning out, as the gardeners say 
of their plants sometimes.” 

They wereatthe Park now, and its master, 
& grave, soldierly man, stood on the threshhold 
of the stately mansion to weleome his ward. 
Somehow, a8 Nell put her little hand in his, 
she felt & sense of security and peace Which 
Isola's gresting, kind as it was, had failed 
utterly to give: there was a suspicious moist- 
ness about the Major's eyes. 

“My poor ‘child, I wonder you don’t hate 
me for being here, while your poor father's 
sleeping in an Indian grave; bat we'll do our 
= to make his daughter happy, won't we, 

Isa had vanished: the introduction once 
performed, she had slipped away. 

“She's a pretty young creature,” said the 
mele. half *ppealingly, to Miss Charteris. 

you and s i i 
Helen y e will be good friends, 

“T am sure we shall; Mrs. Merton seenis to 
bth ne itself.” 

you think you can be happy in a quiet 
country place?” r wud s 

“Tam sure T¢an. You know Thave never 

anywhere, 6éxcapt at school, since T can 
wane Everything will be fresh and new 
“And in two or thres motiths’ tinte, you 
know, we shall ba going up to town, and you 


awe oe oe 


must ‘be presented to ths Qaven at tho first 
drawing-room next sesson.” 
‘You will tire hér to death,” said a gay 


volves neat them, and Isola returned, her wraps | 


ved, and her small self ‘arrayed in an 
esyaisite evening dress. “Miss Charteris, 
let me show you your rooms and the maid I 
have engaged for you.” 

The rooms were charming—three pretty 
apartments en swite, fitted up ‘as bed-room, 
dressing-room, and study. 

In the second a young woman knelt, uncord- 
ing Neli’s boxes. She was aout thirty, 
esrupulously reat and respectable—in fect, 
the very model of a stuid, experienced servant ; 
but wilfal Nel! took a dislike to her at firstsight. 
The woman was of one of those complexions 
best dessribed by the term “whitey brown,”’ her 
eyebrows and lashes were so fainitas to be in- 
visible ; her eyes themselves were small and 
ferret-like; for the rest, hair, complexion, 
and lips were all 6f the tint before mentioned. 
She was small and thin fn figure, moved 
with a noiseless:step, and hed ‘altogether suf- 
ficient feline traits to make her surnvme of 
‘‘Cat”’ more appropriate than was desirable. 

She rose and curteeyed to her new mistress. 
Neil was coatciows.of shivering. 

Mrs. Merton gave Lydia a few direstions, 
and then left Miss Charteris to her toilet. 

She found that the maid, if unattractive, 
was thoroughly au faitat her duties. 

In a very few moments Nell was dressed 
with more effect than she had ever before 
displayed in her toilet. 

Then Lydia ushered her with great respect 
downstairs to the drawing-room, whiere she 
said the mistress would be found. 

Mrs. Merton sat in a low chair by the fire: 
She welcomed Nell witha smile. 

‘“Come and have a'talk with me. It wants 
a quarter of an hour to dinner-time; they 
won't come near us‘till.the bell rings.” 

‘Have you any visitors?’’ asked Miss 
Charteris, wondering s little et the pronoun. 

“My brother is staying here. Dear Rex! 
he only came two days ags, that we might 
spend Christmas together before he weat 
abroad,” 

“Will he be gone long?” asked Nell, trying 
to feel interested. 

‘* All his life; he is. going to make his for- 
tune. You see, papa is not rich, and there 
are more than a dozen of us, so some must 
turn out in the world.” 

‘‘Ts he your favourite brother?” 

‘‘ Yes, though there is a great gap between 
us, Rex was eight-and-twenty last week.”’ 

“Is he a soldier?” 

Isola shook her head. 

‘‘He isa poet. He-writes the most glorious 
things that the critics ‘were jealous of him, 
and would not notice his genius ; and, 
you see, he can’t live on his genius, so he is 
going to Australia to breed-sheep.”’ 

Nell’s private opinion was that there were 
many employments more suitable for a re- 
jected poet than, sheep-breeding ; but she said 
nothing of this to her hostess. 

‘*‘ Rex is a dear fellow,’ went on Mrs. Mer- 
ton, ‘but so unfortunate ; it really sesme us 
if whatever he touched went wrong. I love 
him all the better for his ill-luck.” 

“Coald not the Major get him some post at 
home ?”’ 

“‘T make it a rule never to trouble my hus- 
band about my relations; and, besides, he 
doesn't like poor Rex. My husband has all 
his life been a successful man, so I suppose 


failure.” 

The door opened and they entered together, 
the “ successful man ” and the ‘ failare.”’ 

Nell decided no brother and sister had ever 
been more unlike+han Mr. Travers and Mrs, 
Merton. 

She has been described already. The poet 
was a tall, fine-looking man, six foot odd, with 
black, curling hair, and large, flashing black 
eyes, Which had a trace of diablerie in their 
re. ‘ 





He was faultlesgly dressed; from the set of 





he can’t be expected to sympathise with | 


> dence cin EO a, 


his white tié to his silk socks thore was nothing 
about him to suggest poveriy, and the Major’s 
manner to him was perfectly courteous, albeit 
it lacked- that ring of cordiality which had 
sounded in his voice as he welcomed Nell. 

‘‘ Helen, Mr. Reginald Travers, one of my 
wife’s brothers—Travers, my ward, Miss 
Charteris.” 

Then the gong sounded, and they went in to 
dinner—an exquisitely-served repast. Four 
people, who were all disposed to be amiable, 
| little wonder that the meal passed off very 30- 
cially, and that when Nell followed Mrs. Mer- 
ton to the drawing-room, she decided her lines 
had fallen in very pleasant places. 

The Major sat over his wine, but Mr. 
Travers soon followed the ladies. 

‘Are you swearing an eternal friendship ? ”’ 
he asked, smiling. ‘Miss Charteris, I ought 
to warn you this sister of mine is the most 
exigeant person in the world. I have been 
her bond slave fora good many years, and I 
assure you you had better be carefal lest you 
fall into the same captivity.” 

“Tam not afraid.” 

“Isa, after that compliment you ought to 
vive us somé music.” 

She rosé and went tothe piano. Rex satdown 
by Miss Charteris, and amused her so well she 
feit quite sorry when the arrival of the Major 
and coffee broke up the téte-a-téte. 

‘‘ Only another day of quiet, and the house 
will be turned topsy-turvy, Nell,” said Major 
Merton, blithely. “Fancy tweaty people 
coming to spend Christmas with an old Indian 
like me! Its quite gratifying!”’ 

“JT would much rather they stayed away,” 
said his wife, a little pettishly. ‘‘I am sure 
we four should be much cosier without them.” 

“Tt will be right for Helen to seaa littlé of 
the world ; and Isa, I wish you didn’t dislike 
your neighbours quite so much.” 

“They are horrible.” 

‘*Good well-meaning people.” 

“As antiquated as though they had just 
stepped out of Noah’s ark. There, don’t fret 
yourself, dear old man ; I mean to be a3 polite 
and deferential as though I were delighted to 
see them.” . 

“Tg Vernon coming ?” 

Nell felt positive she saw a look of intelli- 
gence exchanged befween Mrs. Merton and 
her brother before the former answered,— 

‘‘No Jim, he is still abroad; Lady Decima 
fold meshe had no idéa when he weuld ‘be 
home; I said she must come to us alone.” 

“Quite right. I have a great regard for 
Lady Decima and her son.” 

‘‘] jike her extremely,” said Isa. “ Thaven't 
a chance of liking her son, since he has been 
away ever since we came home,” 

Afiet a little more conversation, Nell went 
upstairs ; Lydia undressed her, and was dis. 
missed. Then the girl stood for a moment, 
thinking of all the strange events of the day. 

She wondered if her bedroom faced the 
grounds, aud what they were like. The soft 
moonlight was as brigutas day, and Nell drew 
up the blind fora moment to look ont upon 
‘the prospect. 

She started. Her window looked out upox 
a broad flower-garden, and beyond stretched 
the park, full aud broad, beautiful even now 
in the depths{of winter, lovely beyond expres 
tion in summer ; bat it was not the beauty of 
the scene which mate Nell start. She saw two 
figures in eager conversation, almost just be- 
neath her window—indeed. she could hardly 
disceru their faces, but the fiznres were enough 
for her to recbgnise those of Mrs. Merton and 
her brother. 

; She had left her guardian's wife declaring 
she was so sleepy she could hardly keep her 
eyes open. She hadheard Mr. Travers assert 
be must go to his own room to write impor- 
tant letters, yot here they were in earnest con 
versation ! 

Very gently Nell threw open the window, 
and_would have scorned to listen, but she 
wanted to Convince herself she was mistaken, 
She longed to believe these were not the two 
she thought them, 
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Doubt was impossible. She could recognise 
the fur trimming of Isola’s mantle; she could 
even hear Mr. Travers’s clear voice. 

“ There’s no pleasing you, child!” he was 
saying, irritably. ‘I am sure I did my best!” 

‘+ You acted your part too well!” 

“Surely, Isa, you can’t be idiot enough to 
think that I——”’ 

She interrupted him. 

“J think nothing, only you acted your 
part too well. You must have mistaken your 
profession.” 

“«T meant to please you.” 

“Then you do care a little for my wishes?” 

“« Should I be here else?” 

“ Oh, Rex! didn’t you shudder when you 
heard what the Major said of Sir Guy?” 

“NotI! I knew the man was abroad.” 

“ But if he comes back?” 

“He won’t yet awhile. Besides, you need 
not receive him unless you like.’’ 

“T must. You don't know, Jim; he is true 
as Bteel ; when he takes a fancy to any one he 
will ge through fire and water to show his 
friendship. When Sir Guy comes home he 
will be here perpetually.” 

“ Tt’s no use anticipating troubles. Isa, it’s 
getting late ; you’d better go to bed.” 

«I’m not tired.” 

“You ought to be, and you'll have to be up 
éarly to-morrow to entertain your husband's 
ward.” 

“ What did you think of her, Rex?” 

“ T never think at all!” 

“ But tell me!” 

“T think I was sorry for her; she is such a 
child you see, Isa—such a mere child !’’ 

Nell shut the window with a jerk, and crept 
into bed sorrowful and perplexed. What did 
it all mean? Why did Mrs. Merton and her 
brother steal out into the unds by moon- 
light? Why did they fear Sir Guy Vernon? 
— why, oh, why did Mr. Travers pity 

er ? 
Oh! how Nell wished herself back at 
“Minerya House—how she longed for Lillian 
Forrester ! 

Lil's clear judgment would have seen 
through this seeming mystery. Child as she 
was—a whdle year younger than Nell — she 
would have penetrated the secret, and assured 
herself of what so puzzled her friend. Nell 
was fairly worn out, when sleep at last came 
to her wearied eyes. 

And yet, despite the anxiety and tumult of 
her last waking thoughts, when she was once 
asleep she slumbered as peacefully and calmly 
as a little child, and she did not wake until 
the winter sunshine was trying to peep into 
the room through the drawn curtains, and the 
= Lydia stood at her side with a cup of 


coffee. 

“ Half-past eight, ma'am. Breakfast will 
‘be inan hour. Mistress thought, perhaps, you 
would prefer not getting up.” 

“Oh! I would much rather get up. I want 
to see the park. Is it a fine morning?” 

“ Beautiful, ma'am.” 

Half-an-hour sufficed for Nell’s toilet. 
Equipped in a warm serge dress, a black jacket 
and hat, she went out into the grounds ina 
far more cheerful mood than could have been 
expected from her last waking thoughts the 
night before. Looked at in the clear light of 
day her fancies faded ; all that had so puzzled 
her was capable of an easy explanation. 

Mrs, Merton, years younger than her hus- 
band, loved her brother dearly, and took his 
= in any differences that arose. The 

jor, a little put out at this, did not give 
them many opportunities for téte-d-tétes, and 
so they reso: to the innocent expedient of 
@ meeting in the grounds. As to Sir Guy 
that was easier still. No doubt he had been in 
love with Mrs. Merton (she was quite pretty 
enough to have had half-a-dozen lovers), and 
with womanly reserve she shrank from a 
meeting with her rejected suitor—it was all 
natural enough. 

“T must have been a simpleton to be so 

htened last night,” soliloquised Nell. ‘I 
do believe Iam g«tting almost as superstitious 





as Margaret Dean herself. Well, I understand 
it all now, and I mean to be as happy as 
possible here. I believe when people have met 
with a great many disappointments them- 
selves they always fancy other people are 
going to do the same, so that’s why Mr. 

ravers pitied me. I wonder when he is going 
to Australia?” 

“Good morning, Miss Charteris!” 

Nell started. Here was the obje:‘ of her 
thoughts confronting her in an irreproachable 
tweed suit. What, oh! what would Mr. 
Travers do for a tailor when he was on a sheep 
farm, hundreds of miles ‘‘ up-country ” in the 
Antipodes ! 

“ morning!” said Nell, politely. ‘I 
was just going round the park. Do you think 
I shall have time before breakfast ?”’ 

He took out his watch. 

“Only ten minutes, and the Major is a 
martinet for punctuality. I'm afraid you 
Kae ot off your ramble till after breakfast. 
I shall be very happy to escort youthen. I 
don’t expect Isa will venture; she always 
writes letters for the Major in the library the 
first thing.” 

** How well you know their ways.” 

“You see, Isa and I are great friends.” ° 

“Is she your favourite sister? ”’ 

Yes.” 

* And how many others have you? ”’ 

“I don't know. Don’t look so shocked, 
Miss Charteris. I believe there are a baker's 
dozen of us somewhere, but I never took the 
trouble to count up!” 

‘* You don’t deserve to have them !”’ 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“Now if I had even one brother or 
sister——”’ 

** You would probably be very sorry.” 

“I should be delighted. Everything would 
seem 80 different to me!” 

e pase You would no longer be an 

“ As if I minded that. Lil and I often used 
to say we should enjoy being poor.’”’ 

« And who is Lil?” 

“The dearest friénd I have in the world.” 

“ But hasn’t she a name?” 

“*Oh, yes. Lady Lillian Forrester. But I 
always think of her as Lil.” 

**T used to think her very pretty.” 

«Do you know her?” eagerly. 

“‘T used to visit at Lord Dashleigh’s. Oh! 
no,” as Nell began to talk of telling her friend 
of the coincidence; ‘‘ you must not mention 
it to her. She was only a child then, and she 
will have forgotten.” 

** Lil never forgets !"’ 

“I must ask you, as a favour, never to 
mention my name to Lady Lillian, or an 
member of her family. I may be poor an 
unsuccessful, Miss Charteris—I daresay Isola 
has told you as much—but I have my pride; 
and 1 do not choose to have it said that I 
boast of my eos neers with titled people.’ 

‘“* You are awfully proud!” 

“ Awfully. I suppose you think I ought 
not to be—that pride is a luxury beyond the 
deserts of poor people. Eh, Miss Charteris?” 

“I neyer thought of such a thing.” 

“Well, here we are at the house. You are 
not angry with me, I hope, Miss Charteris? 
Believe me, I would not willingly offend 

ou.” 
sen I am not offended.” 

‘“* And we are friends?” 

‘* Isn’t it too soon to say that?” 

“No!” said Rex, fiercely. ‘ Anyone can 
tell at once whether another person is con- 

enial to them or not. Promise me we are 
riends.” 

And Nell promised it, as she went ivto 
breakfast, meeting a warm ting from the 
Major and a very slight frown from his wife, 
~~ disappeared almost before she noticed 


it. 
“T have a woful headache,” said Mrs. 
Merton, after breakfast. “I shall have to 
leave you to Rex for amusement this morn- 
ing ; he will show you round the park.” 
> 


a ot I sit with you, and bathe your 


h 

Isola thanked her, and declined. 

“Tam almost past speaking. The Major 
is going to drive into Chepstow, and if you 
two amuse each other, I shall have nothing to 
think of till lunch.”’ 

There was no refusing after such a way of 
putting it. Nell wandered through the park 
and grounds at Mr. Travers’s side. He wag 
a man of great intellect and rare fascination, 
Almost without effort he made the time fly 
for Nell. The little unsophisticated school. 
girl had never enjoyed herself so much. 

**Come up here,” said Rex, pointing to a 
small flight of steps leading to an observatory 
built on rising ground; “ you can see almost 
—, place of note in the neighbourhood from 

ere,” - 

It was a lovely view, indeed, which spread 
itself before Nell's enchanted eyes. One 
dwelling in the distance charmed her more 
than all—a stately pile of grey stone half 
covered by ivy. : 

“ What house is that?” 

He looked, and an angry scowl passed over 
his handsome face. 

“That is Vernon Grange, the property of 
the greatest prig in the county. Guy Vernon, 
Baronet !’’ 

** Don't you like him?" 

“*T hate him!” 

“ But why?” 

“TI don’tknow. We were at college together, 
and he won every honour I lost. That may 
have something to do with it!’ 

“ But that would be jealousy !”’ 

“Well!” 

‘* And jealousy is so mean!” 

Y Tg it? Don’t you think you would ever, 
under any circumstances, be jealous? There, 
Miss Charteris!” 

“TI don’t think so!" 

‘* Then you are a perfect character? ”’ 

‘*Oh, no! Only jealousy has no attractions 
for me, a person didn’t care for me I 
should be too proud to be jealous of whoever 
they = to me1” 

“ ’ 


‘‘Is Mrs. Merton subject to these headaches? 
She looks to me terribly delicate!” 

‘‘T don’t think so. Isola is very excitable, 
and then she gets easily upset.” 

‘“‘ She is very pretty?” 

“ Aye!” 


They spoke not another word until they 


reached ae Both the mgs and his wife 
were in the dining-room when they a pone 
Isola, all smiles and brightness, had § all 
traces of her headache, and the Major was 
full of the trifling pieces of news he had 
picked up in the country town. { 

‘* By the way, Isa,’’ he said, suddenly, ‘‘ our 
party won't lose its test attraction after 
all. I-net Lady Decima to-day in Chepstow, 
and she had had a telegram from Sir Guy 
saying he will be at the Grange to-night, so 
we may expect them both to-morrow!” 

Mrs. Merton had been all smiles when her 
husband began to speak. Nell, who sat next 
her, saw her face change at the name of 
Vernon ; that she gave a little cry, and before 
the Major had realized anything was wrong, 
his idolized wife had fallen fainting on the 
ground. 

(To be continued.) 








Wir drew his first pictures with a burnt 
stick ona barn door. Benjamin West made 
his first brushes out of hairs from the cat's 
tail. Ferguson made a map of the heavenly 
bodies by lying on his back in the fields and 
holding between his eye and the sky a thread 
of silk on which little beads were strung, and 
Franklin’s implements were a kite and a key. 
With these he — men the use of electricity, 
while Dr. Black discovered latent heat with a 





pan of water and two thermometers. 
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BOUND NOT TO MARRY. 
— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


Exeanorn made her way to the terrace over- 
looking the West Heath, thinking she would 
probably find it sufficiently sheltered to be 
able to sit on one of the den seats, 
under the trees, where she could read, or gaze 
on the pleasant stretch of heath and country 
that would lie before her. 


But when she got there ske discovered her ; 


mistake. The wind was keen and cutting, 
though the sun shone brightly, and after 
sitting still but fora very few minutes, she 
felt slightly chilled. 

She rose, and descended the slopes, making 
her way to the north side of the Heath, where 
she thought she would find more shelter. 

Twenty minutes’ walk brought her to the 
north side of Leg of Mutton Pond, and now 
she began to go more leisurely, for she did 
not feel the wind; the sunshine was bright and 
warm, and she thoroughly enjoyed the wintry 
tints of the vegetation and the calm beauty of 
the landscape. 

She was no longer inclined to read, but she 
paced to and fro on the loag winding path, 
sheltered from the cold wind, by the rising 

und on her side, and she lost herself in 
dreams of the past, rather than in anticipa- 
tions of the future. 

There are al ways people about on Hampstead 
Heath, and there are a certain number of 
policemen and keepers who look shrewdly 
after every blade of grass and scrap of bloom, 
and before whose eyes to pluck the most 
innocent-looking daisy is a crime. 

In a place so well preserved against depreda- 
tion, every human being might be supposed to 
be free from insult and outrage; and there- 
fore, when a man, with a villainous cast of 
countenance, came to Eleanor, and began in a 
half whining, half threatening tone to ask her 
for money, she said truthfally,— 

“T have none to give; I left my purse at 
home.” 

Still the man continued to demand 
assistance, and he stood before the lady and 
would not let her pass, while his eyes fastened 
upon a narrow gold bracelet which she wore 
on her left wrist. 
ad | tell you I have no money with me, and 
if I had I should not give it to you after your 
insolence,’’ she said, indignantly. 

And she attempted to pass him, but he 
barred her way, and begun to utter words that 
shocked and horrified her, while he made a 
snatch at her bracelet. 

But the gold clasp resisted his efforts to 
wrench it open, and Eleanor with a terrified 

ee around, shrieked as loudly as she could 
or help. 

The man's threats were fearful, but he was 
nervous, for though no one appeared to be near, 
there were many people in the distance, and 
the lady’s shrieks might be heard by some of 
them, while it was quite certain that any 
violent struggle would be observed. 

He tried to drag her towards some trees, 
but she resisted his efforts, shrieking mean- 
while; then he tried to pull her down, the 
more conveniently to ae her, but Eleanor 
was not a small weak woman, and terror gave 
her more than natural strength, so that the 
ruffian felt that he hsd met with no easy 


prey. 

The struggle had lasted only a few seconds, 
but to the terrified girl it seemed to have been 
protracted for hours, and still no help was at 
hand ; and the man’s threats were so horrible 
that the one overmastering desire in her 
terrified soul, was to get away from him just 
long enough to reach the pond and fling herself 
into the water. 

All hope of escape had resolved itself into 
that one wild desire for death ag a refuge from 

rther outrage. 

But though the moments had been leaden: 








| footed to Eleanor, they had passed swiftly 





enough to the man who had assaulted her, 


| and every instant made his own position more 


dangerous. 

Though he did not stop to look for them, 
he felt sure that men from a distance were 
already hastening to the rescue, and that if he 
did not promptly escape he would inevitably 
make the acquaintance of the inside of a prison 
cell, and he now almost dislocated the lady’s 
wrist in his efforts to get possession of that 
bracelet ; and he tried to tear open her tight- 
fitting jacket to get hold of her watch—a pro- 
ceeding that, coupled with his threats, only 
added to her frantic terror. 

Jast as she is wild with fright, and is fight- 
ing madly to get away from him to rush to 
the pond, and seek refuge in the muddy water, 
a shout, close at hand, startles the rnffian, and 
the next instant a well-aimed blow in the face 
sends him sprawling on the ground, while a 
strong arm clasps the trembling girl, anda 
voice that fills her heart with gladness says in 
reassuring tones,— 

‘Don’t be frightened, darling—no_one can 
hurt you now!” 

She clung to him, completely unnerved. 

Was it always to be thus? Was this man 
whom she loved her guardian angel, always at 
hand to save her, when but for him she would 
be past saving ? 

The very question had in it, to her mind, a 
kind of awe, for it seemed as though the hand 
of Providence was drawing them together, 
spite of all obstacles ; and she leaned her head 
upon Hugh Darrel’s shoulder, while his arm 
encircled her trembling form, and kept her 
from falling, 

Meanwhile there were sounds in the ,air 
that clearly warned the de: perado that he had 
nota moment to lose if he would be not be 
caught, and he sprang to his feet, looked 
sharply about him, and then darted off swift 
as a hare in the direction of North End. 

Some of those who had come to the rescue 
followed him ; others, and among the latter a 


policeman, spoke to Eleanor, and asked what 


had happened. 

She answered as well as she could, showing 
her bruised wrist and her torn dress, the roffian 
having wrenched off many of the buttons of 
her jacket in his attempt to steal her watch. 


Then she gave her name and address in case ! 


the man were caught, and taking Hugh Darrel's 
arm as naturally as though it belonged to her, 
she started to walk home. 


But her strength was not equal to the task. ' 
So great had been her terror thatthe reaction ' 


completely prostrated her, and it was with 


difficulty that she could be got to the nearest * 


road, where a cab was procured, in which Hugh 
took her home. ’ 

Mrs. Pritchurd's surprise may be imagined 
when she saw the cab containing the young 
couple drive up to the door; but her pleasure 
at seeing Hugh again was speedily turned to 
anxiety when she perceived how white and 
limp Eleanor appeared, and how tenderly the 
gentleman assisted her to alight and to walk 
into the house. 

She hastened to the door to meet them, and 
asked anxiously what had happened, but 


Eleanor was still too much agitated to tell her, : 


and Hugh could only wre 

‘‘She has been greatly frightened, and her 
wrist is injured!" 

And he supported her into the drawing- 
room, where a large fire was burning, and, 
having placed her in a low chair, he began to 
examine tke bruised and swollen wrist. 

“I think you had better send for a doctor,” 
he said at length, turning to Mrs, Pritchard. 
“T don’t think the injury is serious, but it is 
always best to be on the safe side.” 

“Certainly. I will send at once!” said the 
lady, and she left the room to do so, while 
Eleanor could scarcely control her nerves, so 
excited and hysterical did she feel. 

“Poor child!’’ said Hugh, bending and 
kissing her pale cheeks. ‘I think I had 


again! You will not refuse to see me—will 
you?” 

‘*No; come to dinner this evening,’’ she 
answers in a low tone, while she still seems to 
feels his kiss tingling upon her cheeks. “I 
shall be bet‘er then.” 

He presses her hand to his lips just as Mrs. 
Pritchard re-enters the room; then he takes 
his leave, feeling that his presence may be a 
certain restraint to them. 

In this he is right, for, as soon as he is gone, 
Eleanor retires to her own room, and falls into 
the nearest approach to a fit of hysteria that 
she has ever experienced. 

The doctor comes and bandages her wrist, 
gives her a soothing draught, and prescribes 
quiet and freedom from any excitement, and 
when he is gone, the overstrung girl lies on 
her couch and tries to sleep. 

For a time she is unsuccessful, but after a 
while the draught has its effect, and she sleeps 
long and dreamlessly, and wakes a little after 
five in the afternoon to find that the daylight 
has nearly gone. 

At first she wonders why she is here. Then 
she fancies that her fright on the Heath and 
her rescue by Mr. Hughes is but a dream ; 
but the pain in her wrist soon convinces her 
that the assault upon her was real enough, 
and that what followed afterwards must also 
have taken place. 

Was she glad or sorry? She could not tell. 

In one sense she was supremely happy. 
| This she could not fail to be, knowing as she 

now did past all doubt that the man she 
loved—loved her ! 

“Bat what was to come of it? How was 
it to end?” she asked herself, and there was 

, no one sufficiently acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances of the case to answer the ques- 

, tions. 

i Itis not often that a woman troubles her- 
self with such questions as these, unless there 
is some grave, social or legal obstacle to her 
union with the man of her choice. 

| Bot Eleanor Rosevear was placed in an ex- 
ceptional position. 

Old Miss Darrel had from the time that 

, Eleanor first remembered her, expressed her 
strong disapproval of matrimony, and, like 
Queen Bess, she had always viewed with dis- 

, favour the marriage of any of her depen- 

dents or friends. 

It is true that she had wished to marry 
Eleanor to her nephew, but that had merely 
_ been to give both of them the benefit of her 
fortune without dividing it, and not because 
she expected them to be deeply in love with 
each other. 
| §he had tried, and tried in vain, to extort a 
promise from the child of her adoption to the 
effect that she would never marry any man 
| but Hugh Darrel, and though Eleanor had re- 
sisted this, yet so firmly had it been im- 
pressed upon her mind, that this was her only 
mode of escape from a single life, that it 
‘ needed not the will of her benefactress to 
' make her certain that she was ‘* Bound not 
to Marry.” 

This impression was strouger upon her than 
: many people would imagine. 

; _ And then, again, there were the material 

disadvantages that would beset her marriage 

with Mr. Hughes. Poverty is comparative, 
and a poor gentleman may have a much 
larger income and yet be in direr straits 

j than any poor labouring man, and Eleanor 
had all her life been educated to have & 

wholesome dread of poverty. 

| That Mr. Hughes was ao te her point 

ou 





of view—she could not doubt; nay, she was 
sure of it; and if with her hand she 
could give him herself and all she now pos- 
sessed, she would have been right willing to 
do so. But to go tohim empty-handed, as 
she literally must do, if she went to him at 
all, would, she reflected, only plunge him in 
greater difficulties, 

The purchase of the house in which she 
was now living, and the furnishing of it, had 
swallowed up the greater portion of the ager | 





better leave you for awhile; but I must come 


she had already saved out of her income, 
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by the surrender of Darrel’ Gourt, that in- 
come was so far curtailed that she would 
have ‘to wait a long ‘time betere she could 
ae anything that would be-worth waiting:at 
all for. 

She sighed as she thought-of all’ these things, 
and the tears started to her eyes, ‘for, ‘look 
which way she-woald, difficulties.and troubles 
seemed to-surronné ther, 

Prudence might avhisper :all her words ‘of 
wisdom in -her -ears ; ‘but ahen ‘Mr. ‘Hughes 
propesed—as-she had no doubt-thas he would 
do—she could mot bring herself to:refuse him. 

Twice had he saved ‘her. 

Whe first timedrom the jaws of death, the 
second time from something she firmly -be- 
lieved to:be worse: than death. 

How «he ‘had pi dor his presence 
she scarcely dared frankly .admit-to herself, 
but whe (knew that she ‘had not sufficient 
strength of «mind:to send ‘him ‘away ‘now the 





had come,,and «she shad no ‘hesitation in -be- |.wear 


lieving that she would rather ‘share poverty 
with him than wealth with another. - 

‘Still,-the prospeot of poverty hed ‘its terrors 
for her, and.e snatch of ene of ‘Lom Hood's 
pooms would wecur to her mind -egain and 
again till she dound herself wepeating ‘it 
uloud :— 


“ Some are littered under a roof, 
Neither «wind-nor waterpreof, 
That's:the prose of loverin a-cattage. 
And the whole of their wardrobe wouldn't fetch, 
Though Robbiasthinself drew upthe sketch, 
The price of a mess of pottage.” 


he y for Bleanor. thas depicted -was 
not alluring—neither for that matter -was .a 
life of single-blessedneas. 


But when our heroine had reached thiestage 


in:her:reflections Mrs. Psitchard peeped into 
the room, and dinding -ber awake, retreated 
and.a few seconds afterwards she appeared 
again, Mitehem following sher «with a tray, 
upon which .was 4ea,‘bread -and ‘butter, and 
dry toast. 

*‘ qm .go;gled :to see:youare better !"’ said 
the elder lady, affeosi ; ‘tand Lamware 
you .moust :he / , for «you have .eaten 
nothing since - &; dutdt is so mear 
-dinner time .that I don't:know if you-wonld 
like gnvihing| more PCa gr ape this.” 

“No, 4 uu, his «wi aicely,”.she 
onmmunedamiin ag? ing to.get.up-and 
= ; Me. Hug is coming to 

aner ” 


* Dees cookiksnow ?” asksthe companion,.in 
something like alarm. 

‘“No ; she,eannotsknow, because I-forgot to 
tell.anyone,” replied por ary nag ‘send I 
have forgotten dinner!” 


‘what I orfered. 


“I swill.go-and speak to.cook:myself!”’ said 
Mrs. Pri , with:decision. ry ee hea 
mustjhaye.a,good dinner'! I shave had some 


poner in such :matters! J will 2eturn 
i ” 

When ‘she did come back to Hleanor she 
found her under the hands of her maid. The 
gas was lighted.in the room, the .gas fire .was 
barning in the gratetheibrass : d, sup- 
ported by massive pillars, shone like.goldyand 
the,glass.in the doors of the -wardrobe, ithe 
duchease table, and the overmantel reflected 
all the brightness back again, making the 
Persian » the rich hangings, the furni- 
ture of inlaid satin wood, and the toilette ware 
of white .and.gold, present am appearance of 
luxury such as only wealth oat aad taste 
combined could uce. 

All the Joxurions appointments .of the room 
struck Bleanor tomight, as they had never 
ene her before. 

re was.a contrast between her present 
surroundings,,and the love in a cottage de- 
scribed by the author of the “Song of the 
Shirt,”\and she wondered if it were possible 
for any approach to such misery as ihe de- 
scribed to be her ,portion inilife. 

The dread of this spectre poverty haunted 


her, though she tried hard to drive it away, |s 


and she paid no heed to the fashion in which 


nee 











her «maid ~wound «the “thick coils of her dark 
golden-hair round her shapely ‘head. 

‘She was thinking of other “things, wonder- 
ing whether it would be best for “Hughes'to 
take her portionless,,asshe would be, or:to go 
away and mever see ‘her again ; and she an- 
swered so vaguély ‘the question as to what 
dress she ‘would awear ‘that ‘Mi , ‘taking 
advantage: of *her absence'of ‘mind, and -wish- 
ing#torsee thow'a new Gress, which had come 








‘home’the day *previeusly would ‘look, quietly 
took it out-of the*box,.andyput it-on-her young 
lady. 


It-was ‘black, the ‘material ‘being satin and 
lace, but the wholeéf *the front of the skirt 
was: embroidered iin:raised ‘flowers. and ‘leaves 
with ‘fine bugles,the whole effect being per- 
feotly dezaling,.as the gaslight “fell upon ‘the 
glittering jet. 

‘Not nntil-she‘had‘it-on ‘did: Bleanor observe 

and then-she ‘said, 
ily ,— 


«Qh! I:had:not meant to «wear ‘this ; it is 
too good, except for a special-oceasion |’ 

“I'm surevyon've not got-a dress that ‘suits 
you half so well, miss!” protested Mitcham, 
lost in-vedimiration ; “and it’s-all black, miss, 
-and yon don't look-overdressed—-not/onebit.” 
“I am 4oo tireil to change it,” was the 
answer, 

Then she sighed, as she remembered that 
this.gown had cost.as.much .as-she -wonld be 
justified in ding :in.a whole year on dress 
if she. marsgied:a poor, struggling-artist. 

But all these stronblesome :thoughts -took 
unto.themselves:wings when .a ‘servant came 
4o tell:her that Mr. was in the draw- 
ing-room ; and with a flushed cheek :and «a 
0 amare te mats went down 4o. meet 
Mrs. Pritchard discreetly: remained in ‘her 
own xoom until the gong for @inner somnded. 
Perhaps she:tho , under-the circumstances, 
her absence would :be amore »apprediated than 
her company. ~ 


what it «was she wore, « 





CHAPTER XX. 
TOO ‘LATE. 


Wauen Mrs. Pritchard .reached the dining- 
room +Aher o. =e eyes at once told jher 
that nothing like.a mutual understanding;bad 
as yet ‘been arrived at between the young 


ar. : 

. Hughes, though sharming and courte- 
Qus.as ever, was just littl mervous,and Miss 
Rosevear was unusually silent. 

They neither of them «ate much, and full | 
justice was not ‘ione ‘to the good dinner which 
she shad been waréfal to ‘have provided, 

The presence of the servants was ‘rather a | 
relief than otherwise, and when ‘they /had | 
gone Mrs. Pritchard «made ‘heroic ‘efforts to 
‘keep up an-enimated conversation, ‘but she 
met with such signal feilure ‘that it was a 
satisfaction tor#ll 6f ‘them when Hlesnor-rose | 
froun ‘table andthe ladies .ldft'the room. 

‘Tt was quite.certain ‘that Mr. Hughes would 
not be long ‘in following them, .and ithe com- | 
panion ordered tea to be brought up.at once, | 
so that ‘her own absence immediately @fter- 
wards might not geem in any way peculiar. 

Bleanor ested ‘hersélf in the corner of a | 
couch that was drawn up-dlose to the ‘fire, and 
remained silently watching the glowing embers 
va burnt Ma a _ frosty plow. 

© was sitting ‘here, slightly expectant, 
thongh feeling sure of ‘what was Leathe: ‘but | 
‘there was a sadness in ‘her ‘heart, probably | 
produced by the consciousness ‘that in accept. | 
ing any man bit’Hugh Darrelias a thusband, 
she sould be ‘retarning base ingratitude for 
the love end care and ‘boundless generosity 
which had been lavished upon ‘her by ‘the 
eceentric old Jady, who had taken the place of 
her:dead mother, 

‘“En all honour and justice I am bonnd to 
marry Hugh Darrel—whom T-never will:marry 
if he asks me—or not to marry-at all,” she 





ighs. 
And she does no{ observe that Mra. Pritchard 








has eft the room, ané@ that Mr. Hughes thas 
just entered. 

He comes forward quietly, takes a seat by 
her side, and.she.looks,at him with a momen- 
tary expression of fear which makes him say 
tenderly,— 

‘“* Youare still suffering from your fright this 
morning, my-poor darling? Whe wretch that 
assaulted you deserves/hanging:”’ 

he smiles faintly, and asks -with ome 
‘interest ,— 

‘* How did you happento be at Hampstead 
this morning? ‘It-seemso strange: that ‘you 
should come to my ‘rescue-ssecond time” 

‘*T «came ‘to ‘Hampstead ‘to «see you,” he 
‘answered, smiling. ‘ Your lawyer wouldmot 

ive me your address, and T idid not ‘know 
where to find you, until Rowe saw you thy 
chance the other day, and:#tonce.sent ‘to me.” 

‘“Thetraitor!”’ responded Hleanor; ‘with a 
laugh; ‘though I suppose, under all Whe 
circumstances, I ought tobe grateful to him?” 

“T wm gratefal ito him,” aid Hughes, 
earnestly ; “but ‘I want -you'to:tell me some. 

thing. “Why ‘did:you ‘hide yourself from me? 
Had I said-or done tooffend-you?™ 

‘For «a few seconds “Hleanor did mot ; 
She was conscious-thatshe ‘had félt hurt 
indignant, but it was difficulf adn ‘so ‘many 
words to explain why «nd ‘wherefore, and 
when she did regainther voice itwas to answer 


vaguely,— 
“ory Bore ‘know. ‘I thik I-was mot ‘quite 
‘with«you.” 

‘‘What.bad I done?” he asked, anxiously. 
“No intention was farther from «my ‘mind 
‘than ‘to give “you offence. “What-did I say? 
When did it Lorspett? ‘Well me, that I may 
explain and do ng 

“Tis notworth repeating. “It-might have 
been my faney,” she said, evasively ; “and it 
‘was mot ‘altogether your ‘words and manner 
‘that Gecided:-me, but there are circums 
connected with mysélf ‘which made me 
Gt would ‘be ‘best’ for us-not‘to-meet:” 

“*Fet us talk of ourselves, not ‘of our ‘dir- 
cumstances;” he.says, with fervour ; ‘‘wecan 
talk of these later:on. I ‘lovo'you, Dleanor. 
{ loved you fromthe ‘first monrent'that I saw 
you at Harwich. I followed you nnwillingly 
to Dovercourt, ‘but iliaid follow. "Whereilitried 
to avoid meeting you .or ‘knowing you; ‘bat 
‘destiny was too #or me. ‘Now, though 
‘you ‘have ‘tried to‘ ‘from ‘me, we 
meet again, and it is for you‘tosay whether 
we shall.spend our lives ‘together—loving and 
‘being loved—or ‘part, never to-meét-again ?” 
She had ther ihead till the ‘lastfew 
‘words were d'; ‘but ‘they startled ‘her, 
meade ‘her look up ‘suddenly with a .pasp* 
terror'as:she-edhoed ‘the word ,— 

“Part!” 

“No, ‘there can ‘be no parting betweenius!’” 
theories, ecstatically. ‘“Mine! mine‘foreverl” 
andhe clasps ‘her in ‘his arms, ‘and their dips 
meet in the first warm kiss of Jove. 

‘Their ‘conversation after this is mot ve 
lucid. His:arm ‘cl ther slender waist 
ther ‘head rests on ‘his chodlder, while their 
voices scarcely rise above a murmur, dit 
sound ‘ike #he ‘cooing of «a couple ©f doves, 
speaking a language intelligible for the moment 

e 


| tomo one ‘but themselves. 


There were difficulties.end ‘trials ‘ahead ‘for 
‘both of them, and they were @inily:conscions 
of ‘this even inthe midile-of their ‘bliss; ‘btt- 
‘they ‘put ell obstacles .aside, and -closed their 
eyes to everything but their ihappiness for ithe 
time'‘being. 

Neither of them had ever known the powér 
of ‘love and its intoxicating joy until'this.hour. 
‘They ‘had not fristered ‘their ewery anid 
‘blunted their feelings ‘in ‘little ‘flirtations : 40 
‘both of them, to'love once wwas'to love abways 
and for ever; and “the immensity of the mew 
world in which they had now-enteved ‘together 
cast a glamour over the present,:and ‘bli 
them to the future. 

The minutes of this‘evening passed: allitoo 
swiftly to theee newly-plighted lovers, andthe 
hands of the clock were pointingito‘half-past 
ten ‘before Hugh Darrel ‘realised ‘that, in & 
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fs house where‘early hours wer 
would ‘beconsidered time to go. 

He said something ‘about his ing 
tired, but he had not ‘risen ‘to go when Mr 
Pritcherd, after making an unusual noise 
with the handle of the door, came into the 
yoom ‘and joined them. 

She had shut herself up in her own room} 
tor a good two hours ; and having come ‘to the 
conclusion that, if Mr. Hughes had ‘nof pro-| 

during that time ‘he never would -do so, 
she prudently returned ‘to the lovers, 'to keep 
¢he servants from talking. 

Besides, it was ‘time for him ‘to go, and if) 
Bleanor.and he'were forgetfulof Mrs. Grundy,’ 
Mrs. Pritchard had much too sincere a re- 
pect for that mythical matron to allow ‘her 
prejndices tobe ignored, or her opinion to ‘be 
‘get'at naught, 

* So she came into the room now ‘as though 
she ‘had ‘only been ‘absent a few minutes, and 
she slightly yawned, remarking, sleepily,— 

“TE have been writing letters.” 

Then, with o sudden glance at the clock, 
ghe exclaimed, with well-feigned surprise,— 

«“ Dear me, how late itis! There is some- 
‘thing Ithad forgotten | ”’ 

Then shengain left‘the ropm, giving Hugh 

£ 


an ee iof saying ‘‘ good-night” with. 
ow scat of a third person. 

‘How he had ‘eped in his wooing was evident 
enough to Mrs, Pritchard, bat she wisely ‘re- 
rained from making any comment ; if would 
@ll be told to her in good time, she felt 
assured ; and, meanwhile, Dleanor’s happiness 
was too great ‘for words, and she submitted, 
Yether than responded, to the embrace with 
which ‘her lover left ‘her. 

The next morning brought :no diminution:¢f 
‘contentment to Eleanor, but she remembered 
‘that he ‘had ‘not tveld Mr. Hughes anything, 
idbout the peculiar position in which she wes 

ced, and she Jikewise recollected that he 
hinted theit he had ‘something ‘to tell ‘her 
Which she amight-consider of im ce. 

‘What any revelation that:could now be ‘made 
would have -power ‘to ‘separate ‘them she did 
not for a moment ‘sappose, and therefore she 
Was in ho way anxious as to ‘the result df the 
serious conversation that she krew must take 








kept, it 
— 


Her own mind was made up with regard ‘to 
‘the future. 

In poverty or wealth, ‘in sickness or ‘health, 
fhe wes prepared to stand by the side-of ‘the 
man she loved, «nd ‘share his fortunes with 
a ¥et, there was stilla little bitterness in 

er cup. 

Bhe had given ap Darrel Court out df no 
favour tothe Darrels, bat siruply as ‘an act of 
justice; andnow the rest of the wealth that 
‘had ‘been left to‘her under such an unnatural | 
condition would ‘go to enrich the man whom 
—1In consequence of his'mother's harshness— 
she had been accustomed to regard as her 
natural-enemy, 

This + t was very galling ‘to her, but 
there wes no help for it, ‘and Mrs. Darrel-and 
her son might ‘triumph over her, as they 
tmdoubtedly would ; but Hleanor consoled her 
‘self ‘with the reflection thst she would ‘have 
‘one ‘to gnard and ‘protect ‘her ‘whose love was 
‘more than enything‘else in the world. 





True that he oneeewid that he would bring 
her a ring—a family jewel which he would 
like her always to wear—but afterwards he 
seemed to forgetit; and thus some weeks 
went by,:and it was‘a letter from Mr. Merton, 
the lawyer, asking eome questions about the 


|| property which he held in trust, that brought 


matters between the lovers to a crisis. 

It was the last day of the 6ld year when 
Hugh-Darreél camo'to Frognal, fully tesdlved 
to end this ‘hateful :secresy—to tell Hleanor 
his real name, and ‘how he’came to be known 
by her only under his professional cognomen. 
To his surprise ‘she met him ‘with « letter sin 
her hand, arid the*retiark,— 

“Tam very sorry, dear, it cannot be put off 
any longer; I must‘explain to‘you my actual 
position. It-is‘a dreadful thing to tell you, 
but if you marry me you will ‘marry a 
beggar !"” 

** You make me think of ‘King Cophetua 
and the Beggar Maid,’”’ he answers, with an 
awkward laugh. - ‘\ Buatthat story is much too 
romantic tobe true! ” ; 

‘*T should not dike even the frst partof it 
to be true. -our.case,”’ she says, gravely, 
and with a contraction of the brows. “I 
should not find-it‘ewsy to forgive ‘a -man who 
deceived me, even when he ‘thought to give 
me a pleasant sunprise!’’ 

‘‘ Arve you very unforgiving?” he asks, 
looking at her carnestly, and with some 
trouble in ‘his eyes. 

“Tam afraid’so,”’ is the reply. - 

And he ‘turned ‘away, muttering under his 
breath,— 

‘ Then Heaven help:ns doth ! ’’ 

A few minutes ‘afterwards he sits down by 
her side and listens, calmly -and. ‘patiently, to 
what. is but an old.story.ito him—-of how Miss 
Darrel adopted her on the death of her mother, 
and brought her up as her own child; and 
how she had ‘bequexthed ‘her fortune to her 
for life, or for as long as she remained un- 
married. 

He asks no questions; and, indeed, shows 
only a polite interest in her story, except 
when she speaks of Mrs. Darrel and her son ; 
and then some of the bitterness she feels finds 
expression, and he looks painedand displeased, 
as though he felt disappointed with her for 
cherishing so.much resentment. 

Seeing this, she tries to justify herself by 
detailing some.of her fancied wrongs; but -he 
says, gravely and sadly,— 

“You are mistaken, darling. You -have 
been listening to‘the tattle of servants and to 
the tongues of mischief: makers. Mrs. Darrel 
is ® women of ‘strong prejudices, ‘but she is 
not, by any means, soibad-as you ‘depict her ; 
and: I know that Hugh Darrel never spoke of 
you with disrespect, mor thought of you 
lightly—for I'am he!” 

“You!” she igaaps, looking at ‘him with 
mingled aversion, Jove, and dismay. ‘ Are 
you mad? You cannot be Hogh Darrel!” 
“T think you will find that that is my real 
nate,’ he anawers, with a depresatory smile. 
‘My name, as an artist, is Jack Hughes; bat 
in ‘private Hife and wmong.my own friends 
Iam John Hugh Darrel; my mother dislikes 
the name of Jobn, ‘and ‘has’ always called me 








¥n'this manner sho wursed her love and ‘her 
reseritment side by side, never dreaming for 
an instant thet thesame individual was ‘the | 
object of both. 
Ais it by mutual concent, the disagreeable 
stions which both of them -knew to be 


inevitable were put ofl day «fter day, and the usual, and her feitures have hardened, as 
lovers nunned themeelves in the presence of though she ha? suiidenly ‘become « block of 
each other, and looked forward to meeting, |\stone. 


and dreaded parting asthough ‘they had been 


the most love-sick boy and girl Jiving in expected some difflolty, and ‘is not to be 
Arositia where marriage portions and ‘large ‘easily daunced, 


incomes neo! never be considered. 
But 2 time camo when matters could no 


longer drift on in this delightful and easy |imust be; and, as 1 tuld you a little while ago, 


fashion. 


To begin with, Eleanor had wondered, agd |'you unwillingly, Secause I, like you, liad been 
felt vexed that her lover had not given her a | prejudiced by those about me.’ 
ting of engagement. 


Hugh. Now, duvling, thisis thesecret I have 
waited to tell you. I hope you are not greatly 
disappointed at fioding Fam your béte noir?” 
She makes no ‘answer ; bui,'as he fries to 
take ‘her ‘hand, she withdraws it from him. 
Her naturally ale face is whiter than 


He feels, rather ‘than -sees this ; but he has 


* “When I heard your name at the hotel at 
Harwich,” he continues, “I knew who you 


I followed you to Dovercourt ; but I followed 


vants !'’’ dhe retorted, showing how she had 
been stung by his ill-chosen expressions. 

“Probably I had,” ‘he reeponded, with a 
humble smile. ‘But I did riot mean to annoy 
you by that remark.” 

His humility came ‘too late, atid she closed 
her lips again tightly. 

“Yes,” he went on, “I followed you, partly 
because Rowe had arranged that we should 
do’so, and partly because you attracted me in 
spite of myself!” / 

‘Tt is a pity that you vielfed to the attrac- 
tion, and did follow me!” she retorted, scorn: 
fully ; “for then you and I would ‘both of us 
have been spared this scere!”’ 

‘‘Tf I had not done so jyou,-at least, would 
have ‘been spared a good ‘tnany scenes!” he 
returned, significantly. ‘' Your life was not 
worth five minttes’ purchase ‘when I dived 
after you into the sea; aud no one else could 
have reached you in twice that length of 
time!” 

“ And you knew then that I was the ‘ ohjec- 
tionable’ girl whom Miss Darrel hadadopted?” 
the asked, looking at him steadily. 

“ Yes, I knew that you were Miss Rosevear, 
of Darrel.Court ; that was why I did not call 














“You also listened to the ‘tattle of ser- ' 


upon ‘you afterwards,” he wxeplied, quietly. 
“T wished for no thanks.at your hands, -be- 
cause I regarded you as my enemy! ”’ 

“T suppose I did, and do owe you thanks 
for saving my life,’’ she replied, slightly 
softened, but with so much formality in her 
tone and manner that she chilled him, spite 
of himself, and he replied, coldly,— 

‘Pray don’t trouble yourself ‘to thank ‘me. 
I did no more for ‘you than I should ‘have done 
for any woman in ‘similar circumstances, 
friend ‘or enemiy. But what I wish you now 
to réglige, Hleanor, is ‘this. I ‘have done you 
no Wrong in any way. I ‘have ‘practised no 
wilfal deception wpon you; mary of my 
friends know wte both*as Flugh Darrel and as 
Jack Hughes. By marrying ‘me you ‘will lose 
nothing. You will be mistress of Darrel 
Court, and my eunt’s private fortune which 
you now enjoy I will ‘settle upon you. You 
have admitted that you-love me, and you can- 
not doubt that I-love you. ‘Be truce to your- 
self, Bleanor ; forget ‘this fanciful resentment 
that is unworthy of you. If you told me 
truly, you love me for myself, not for my 
name, let it be what it may!” 

Her heart cried out .in response to his'ap- 
peal, but she stifled its voice. 

Pride, resentment, and an obstinacy which 
but rarely showed itself, made her silent ; and 
when -he, thinking she was yielding, todk a 
ring from his finger‘and tried to put it on the 
third finger of her left ‘hand, ‘she repulsed 
him. Not rodely, but with a cold deliberation 
that sent a chill to -his heart; and she rose to 
her feet, standing before him, tall and stately, 
and beautiful as any fabled goddess, and she 
said, with passionless determination,— 

“No, ‘thank ‘you. I ‘have said, again and 
again, L'will never marry Hugh Darrel, and I 
never will!” 

Without another word she ‘walks from the 
room, leaving’him ‘silone to realise his rejeo- 
tion. 

For a few seconds ‘he is almost speechless 
with surprise. 

It seemed incredible that'a’ woman possessed 
of ‘even the smallest possible amount of com- 
mon sense should be ready to sacrifice wealth 
and position for ‘love, and when she found 
there nse be no such sacrifice, should, from 
® mere ‘obstinate :prejadive, refuse to marry 
the man whom she professed to love. 

Hugh Darrel would have been overwhelmed 
with grief if ho ‘had not felt so indignant. He 
hed believed Eleanor to be so’moble, so unsel- 
fish,'so infinitely superior to the majority of 
her sex, and now he felt that he could scarcely 
help despising her. ‘ 

That she should be so great, ‘and yet so 
little, was to him incredible; he would have 
been still more surprised if he had kuown that 
she was at this moment locked in her own 
room, wrestling with her grief and tryiag 
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vainly to stifle the love in her heart, while she 
repeated indignantly,— 

‘Listen to the tattle of servants! How 
dare he accuse me of such a thing! ” 

She was still nursing het wrath when Mrs. 
Pritchard knocked at the door and begged her 
to open it, and very reluctantly she complied. 

‘Here is a note which was brought by a 
young woman a short time ago, and she begged 
you would read it at once,” said the companion, 
earnestly. 

Eleanor took it without a word, but she was 
angry at the interruption. 

The contents of the note, however, were 
enough to startle her. 

It ran: “Don’t let Mr. Hughes leave your 
house atone to-night ; if he does, he is a dead 
man.” 

Eleanor read the warning a second time, 
then she asked hoarsely,— 

“Ts Mr. Hughes gone?” 

** Yes, he left the house as I came upstairs; 
he must have been gone about five minutes,” 
is the answer. 

“Send after him! quick !—quick! 
mind why or wherefore ! 
she cried, excitedly. 

And Mrs. Pritchard ran down to try to do 
her bidding; but the warning and the repent- 
ance were alike too late. 


Never 
Say I want him!” 


(To be continued.) 








A number of spacious and beautiful. white 
limestone caves have been discovered in 
Queensland, Australia, about fifteen miles 
from ampton, in a group of rocky hills. 
One of the caverns was fall of pillars repre- 
senting Chinese ivory work, according to the 
explorers; another presented a close resem- 
blance to’a cathedral. In one passage between 
two of the numerous caves the lights carried 
by the party were put out by the bats which 
lived there. 


ReMaRKABLE AwntipatHres.—Amatus Lus- 
tianus knew a monk who fainted when a rose 
was shown to him, and while that flower was 
in bloom was afraid to quit his cell. The 
celebrated physician Peter d'Apono, could not 
endure the smell of cheese, and fainted when 
it was put near him; and there is still, we be- 
lieve, in existence a treatise on this subject 
called “De Aversione Cassei,’’ written. by 
Martin Schoockms, a professor of philosophy, 
who also possessed this singular antipathy. 
Scaliger mentions one of his relations who 
could not look at a lily, and Montaigne men- 
tions some men who had more dread of apples 
than of musket balls. The braveand daring 
Duke of Epernon swooned with terror at the 
sight of a leveret, although he could look at a 
hare unmoved. Cesar d’Abret could not sit at 
the table on which a sucking-pig was placed, 
unless, curiously enough to add, its head had 
been previously removed. Deslandes relates 
other instances as extraordinary in the Mer- 
cure de France, one of which was that of a 
soldier who turned faint whenever linen was 
cutin his presence. Thomas Hobbes had such 
a terror of darkness at night that if left in it 
without a light he would swoon. Tycho 
Brahe grew sick with terror at the sight of a 
fox or hare. Bayle was seized with convul- 
sions when he heard the noise of water falling 
from a rainspout. Zimmerman mentions a 
lady who would shudder at the touch of silk, 
satin, or the velvety skin of a peach. Boyle 
has placed on record the case of a man who 
had so powerful a dislike of honey, that when 
it was introduced without his knowledge into 
a plaster applied to his foot, he immediatel 
detected it, and insisted u its removal. 
Julia, a daughter of Frederick, King of 
Naples, could not taste meat without experi- 
encing dangerous consequences. Scaliger 
turned pale at the sight of watercresses, 
Erasmcs became fev when he smelt fish; 
Henry lil. of France swooned at the sight of 
& cat, and Marshal d’Albert at the presence 
of @ pig—From “ The Werld of Wonders.” 





CHANGE. 
—- 


Tue year successive changes brings, 
Roses and snowdrifts, falls and springs ; 
Life has its alternating hours, 

Its withered leaves, its blushing flowers. 


The birds, in full and happy tone, 
Make vale, and dell, Pt woodland ring ; 
We wake one morn to find them gone, 
But to return again in spring. 


The flower that blooms so radiantly 
To-day, will wither soon and die ; 
But zephyrs in sweet April's train 
Will wake the flow’r to life again. 


The heavy cross that bears us down— 
Its weight will lessen day by day ; 

The joy that seems a waiting crown 
Will, as we wear it, fade away. 


There is no cloud, however drear, 
But has a sunbeam waiting near ; 
And never yet a sky so blue, 

But wears, sometimes, a leaden hue. 


The years go by, we scarce know how, 

Or where the days have lightly flown, 
Till silver threads about.our brow 

Tell us that youth's fair hours are gone. 


The world is full of “ ups and downs,”’ 
Fortune alternate smiles and frowns ; 
To-day our hearts are light as air, 
To-morrow overcharged with care. 


And yet, the world’s a happy place, 
More hours of hope than of _—- 

More mem’ries that we'd ne'er efface 
Than those that we would fain forget. 


K. C. 








THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER, 
—0:— 
CHAPTER XX. 


Tue intimacy between Miss Darvall and 
Mrs. Seymour grew into friendship, and rarely 
a day passed that did not find the lady and 
one or two friends at ‘ Bellevue,” to lunch, 
dinner, or afternoon tea, or that did not see 
Miss Darvall’s smart ponies and bells in front 
of Mrs. Seymour’s door. 

Mary went to concerts, cricket matches, and 
reviews, under her new friend’s protection, and ° 
began to think that it was rather pleasant, 
after all, to be young, and rich, and pretty ! 

The depression that had fallen upon her 
after her foster-mother’s death was clearing 
off, and it was not often now that she wept, 
when she was alone, to think that she had no 
relative that she knew of besides her cousin, 
Benjamin Darvall, and not a friend beyond 
“Ju” and Humpy ! 

Ju had paid-her a visit about six months 
after her arrived at Folkestone, and had been 
made much of by Mrs. Seymour and ‘set; but 
the spirits Mary had gained Julia had lost. 
She was dull and silent, and her laugh and 
gaiety were alike forced. What had come 
over her ? 

In answer to Mary's sympathetic inquiries 
she said that she was miserable—-most miser- 
able—at home ; that Mrs. Darvall and Captain 
Burn fought hike cat and dog—that her father 
drank, and there was no use disguising the 
fact that his temper was at times quite fero- 
cious, and they all trembled before him—that 
he seemed to get rid of his money in some 
very mysterious way—betting, she believed; 
and that the neighbourhood was dropping 
them as fast as it could! And, oh! how she: 
wished she were back in Australia! How she 
wished she had never come to w ~y* She 
wished they had never got rich—that they had 
always kept to their former station ; and she 
— wound up all these “wishes” by 

ursting into tears. 





“You have something ‘on your mind, 
behind all this ?’’ Mary would declare. “ And 
when I have told you all my secrets, I think 
you might tell me yours!” 

Then Julia would shake her head and 
smile a rather ghastly smile, and declare that 
she had no secret to divulge. On one topic she 
delivered her mind very freely—and that wag 
on the subject of Mrs, Clare! She would say, 
for instance,— 

‘‘Mra. Seymour I like! She may be a 
little too fond of admiration and having men 
dangling after her, but she is true and sincere, 
and very fond of you, Marié—and those Miss 
Berrys, who are so much with her, are nice 
girls! But I'll tell you who is a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing—a second Mrs. Martin—only 
younger and very good-looking; and that’s 
your companion and chaperon, Mrs. Clare, I 
can’t bear her!” 

This conversation took place in Mary’s bed- 
room, when the house was still and all its 
inmates were supposed to be asleep, and the 
two girls were conversing confidentially. 

‘‘ Why do you say so, Ju?” said Mary, who 
was binding her hair. 

‘I took a dislike to her the first time I saw 
her! She is a spy—a schemer—an artful, sel- 
fish woman, who is one of the most deadly 
flirts I’ve ever seen!” ‘ 

“Flirt!” echoed her cousin, in a shocked 
voice. ‘Oh, no!” 

“Yes! Where are your eyes? She gets 
hold of eligible, rich, elderly men, and sits 
behind doors, and whispers behind fans, and 
says flattering things to them, and horri 
spiteful things of other women! I’ve h 
her myself! She is curious about you, and 
asked me a dozen sharp questions about 
you the day after I came, when we went 
down to the library together- all in the most 
innocent and careless manner, of course ; but 
I was equal to her! She asked if you were 
really my maid once. I said yes, at first; 
but latterly you were my companion and con- 
fidante—the same as she was to you!" That 
was a nasty one for her, was it not?” 

“ And what did she say to that?" 

‘Tossed her head and said, ‘She was your 
chaperon, but never your confidante /’ 

“ And never will be!” said Mary, with com- 
pressed lips. . 

“ She watches you and me like a sign! I 
see her eyes gazing at us when we think she 
is reading, and even inspecting us over her tea- 
cup of a morning—nothing escapes her!” 

“I wonder what she expects to find out?” 
said Mary. 

“I’m sureI cannot say! When she saw 
you poring over the Army and Navy Gazette 
at the library yesterday, of course J knew 
what you were reading about. She snatched 
it up the moment you laid it down, and 
the two pages carefully over. I saw her.” 

“And I don't think she was much wiser, do 
you?” 

“ She is good enough to watch me, too, and 
to examine my letters as they lie on the hall- 
table! Isaw her take them up, one by one, 
as I looked over the banisters. I hate these 
sly, suspicious people! And she takes so much 
on her! Orders the carriage, presses people 
to come to lunch—and so often !—and treats 
you behind your back as if you were a cipher! 
I heard her saying, ‘ Oh, r uneducated 
girl, she is wonderful, considering her bring 
ing up—but—— !’”” 

“Don’t repeat any more, Ja!” interruptec 
her friend, hastily. ‘‘I don’t want to dislike 
her, or suspect her, and we are bound together 


now for another whole year, and I must make’ 


the best of it!” 

‘“* Who settled that?” 

‘*Horace. She has bewitched him!” 

“She has not bewitched me, and I see her 
game! It is to establish a hold over you that 
will make her a pensioner for life—either that, 
or she would have no objection to marrying 
again!” 

‘Not Horace?” in genuinealarm. ‘ What 
should Ido?” 

“Qh, dear no! Some well preserved 
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colonel or admiral, with plenty of money 
and plenty of conceit! Insidious flattery is 
great weapon !” : 

“Oh! but you are not fair? She is very 

-looking !”’ 

“Yes, she is; but I believe her teeth are 
false—her hair is dyed—her face made up 
most beautifully. I grant you that; and in 
a dim room, with her back to the light, and 

jally in that black dress that looks all 
Jace and jet, and with her big red face, she 
looks handsomer than even you or I with our 
youth! She studies every glance and every 
smile, and when I watch her I feel inclined 
to throw things at her!” 

“She is most fascinating, Ju! Sings 
divinely, and is a charming companion |” 

‘Yes, to gentlemen—unless she has some- 
thing to gain/ She ie generally very snubby 
to ladies, She is a snake in the grass!” 

“T gee you won’t allow her one good point.” 

“No; not one—and let me warn you against 
her in time, Mary! I believe she is no more 
and no less than a crafty, self-seeking adven- 
turess! Youand eg money are to put her 
well on in the world to fortune ! ” 

“ Girls!” said a low voice, opening the door. 
“Tt is not possible that you are not in bed yet. 
You will lose all your beauty sleep, Mary, 
darling !”” 

‘The speaker was, of course, Mrs. Clare, in 
sli anda becoming crimson dressing-gown. 

she been at the keyhole? Had she heard 
anything? We know that listeners never hear 
any good of themselves, if she had been no 
exception to the rule! 

However, she did not betray it! Her face 
was all smiles as she kissed Mary, embraced 
Julia, and playfully banished Her to bed. She 
had wonderful command of her feelings. 

Folly six months had elapsed; it was the 
depth of winter. Mrs. Clare had run up to 
London, and her charge was alone! Mrs. 
Seymour had gone home, and her “set ”’ was 
scattered. 8 y 
people now; and Horace (cranky from the 
east winds), came and kept her company for 
the best part of each day. 

One evening Miss Darvall was sitting alone 
in the dusk. Just before the time, thinking and 
thinking among other things of Julia, when, 
strange to say, the drawing-room door opened 
softly, and Julia herself walked in! She was 
clad in a long fur-lined cloak, and wore a veil 
lightly tied over her face ; and she looked brid 
pale and haggard in her friend's astounde 


eyes. 

“*T just turned the handle, and walked in 
below,” she said, sitting down. ‘‘ Where,” 
in a lower voice’’ is Mrs. Clare ? 

“In London—gone for a week's holiday!” 

“ Heaven be praised!” ejaculated Julia, 
fervently. 

“Where did you drop from, Ju? Let me 
take off your cloak and bonnet, dear! I’m so 
glad to see you for I was just wondering about 
you, and what you were doing! You have not 
oh ee last three letters! Where have 


you 

“Here, in Folkestone, quite close to you, 
for the last six weeks,” motioning her away, 
and removing her veil as she spoke. 

“ Here, Julia?” 
._ ‘Yes, Ill tell you all about it if you will 
just be quiet! ”’ 

“ What is that thing Bae have under your 
-* dog?” said Mary, leaning towards 


“Dog—no!” pushing back her wrap, and 
—— the outline of a very small, young 
ry: 
“A baby!” ejaculated her friend, startin 
up. ‘Where in the world did you find it? 
ose is it ?” 


“ Mine! ” 

“Julia!” nearly shrieked her listener. 
“What are you saying?” 

“Hush! Sit down! You shall hear in 


half. a-minute! You told me your secret, ard 
I've kept it faithfully ! Now you must hear, 
and keep mine! Last year Hector came home, 


sent on business. He has got on in the world. 
Still he is only a superior steward !”’ 

‘* Yes, go on—don’t stop!” 

** And we met. I was passing to the carriage 
and saw him, and it all came back! I nearly 
fell on his neck and burst out crying. There 
was no one like Hector, after all—not all the 
dandies and mashers in London could really 
compare with him. We went into a bookshop 
close by and talked—oh! how we talked—and 
I made him promise to meet me in the Park 
next day—and we met often. We even went 
to church together on most Sundays. Time 
was getting on—in a month or two he had to 
return, and / persuaded him to marry me— 
and we were married quietly one morning, 
and went to Scotland for the honeymoon!” 

“« And were you not missed at home, or did 
they know?” 

““No; they thought I was staying with a 
schoolfellow in Paris; they never knew.” 

«And don’t they know now?” 

“No; they think I have been staying with 
you for the last two months. All my letters, 
of course, have the post-mark ' Folkestone.’ ”’ 

“Oh, Ju! And you were married when 
you were staying here last, and never told me!” 

‘*T was on the eve of it once, only we were 
interrupted by Mrs. Clare. I was sure you 
would be angry ; but I meant to tell you, and 
my courage failed.” 

“ And what about your father?” 

“Mary! He would kill me if he knew!” 

‘“‘ Where is Hector at present?” 

‘“*He went back to Australia; and when I 
can scrape up enough money I am going to 
join him; but that won’t be, I am afraid, for 
months. I must go home immediately—and, 
remember, I have;been staying here /” 

‘‘And what are you going to do with the 
baby ?” 

‘I am going to leave the baby with you.” 

‘* With me /"’ echoed the other, with a gasp 
of horror. ‘Oh. Julia—no!” 

‘*My dear Mary,” said her friend, quite 
composedly, “‘ you owe it to humanity. When 
you yourself were a baby you were taken in 
and kept by kind people, and cared for as their 
own.” 

“That is different, Julia. Oh! don’t you 
see it? J had no mother—my father had been 
turned out of doors——” 

‘** And,” interrupted Julia, ‘‘ don’t you think 
that J would be turned out of doors at Dane- 
ford if I arrived there with this child?” 

‘No, not if you confessed all. Your father 
knows Hector Campbell ; he approved of him 
once—you told me so.” 

‘*Once—yes; but if he knew that I was 
married to him now I believe he would kill 
me!” 

‘‘ Why not write, and break it to him in that 
way, and stay here till you can join Hector ? 
You can do that easily.’ 

‘“‘ Hector has gone to a fun in the interior ; 
he will be away fully a ene, and all my be- 
longings are at Daneford. My diamonds—I 
could not afford to lose them.” 

‘* And what do you propose to do?” 

‘‘To return to-morrow, and leave the child 
here. It is a fine healthy boy, and little 
trouble, He will be a nice plaything for you, 


Mi Rag 

«Bat, Julia!” 
‘‘You can say he is a foundling, can you 
not?” 
“T cannot do anything of the sort! What 
would the servants think! How could I say I 
found it? What am I to say to Mrs. Clare— 
to the people I know? I know perfectly well 
what they would all say. Mary would say it 
was my own child!” 
“‘ And if they did, you could afford to laugh 
at them,” said Julia, serenely. 
‘*No, I could not—no one could. Risking 
one’s good name is no joke—no laughing 
matter.” : 
“You lost it once before, and it did you no 
harm !”’ 
“Yes; but that was not of my free will 
that I lost it then; it would be this time. 





we met quite accidently in the street. He was 


esides——”’ 





‘‘ Besides, I know you are thinking of Cap- 
tain Eliot. What would he say?” interrupted 
Julia, scornfully. 

‘Yes, I am; for I owe him at least one 
duty—to keep my name spotless.” 

“I hope he does as much for you, my dear! 
Mary! how can you be so ‘stiff, and not do 
as I ask you! I thought you would have 
jumped at the dear little fellow” (looking 
admiringly at the red face in her lap). “ Cap- 
tain Eliot is still in Egypt, and by the time 
he comes home—say in a year—baby and I 
will be in Australia.” 

“Yes, Julia,” returned her friend, sarcasti- 
pow f ‘*you will be safe and sound, but I 
8 be out of the pale of society, and in the 
wilderness of disgrace as your scapegoat!” 

‘That is nonsense !’’ returned Julia, ‘‘ And 
80 you won’t take the child?” 

‘“*Why should you ask me to do such a 
thing?” 

The two young ladies were now getting 
angry, and the fight was waxing hot over the 
unconscious infant, that lay in its mother’s 
lap in blissful slumber. 

‘Because you have always come to my 
rescue, and surely you would not leave me in 
the lurch now ?”’ 

“When you have managed your private 
affairs so skilfully so far, and eluded all suspi- 
cion, ad havea baby and a husband, and yet 

s off to the world as Miss Julia Darvall ? 
do not see that I could do anything in such 
schemes ; I'm not nearly so bold or so clever.” 

“But you have a husband in the back- 
ground, too,’’ sneered Julia. 

‘* Yes, I know that to my cost,” returned the 
other, calmly, 

* And you are no more Miss Darvall than I 
am! Miss Mary and Miss Julia we are to 
the world, but, sitting here, face to face, and 
speaking the truth, you are Mrs. Eliot, and I 
am Mrs, Campbell.” 

‘Yes, and you were married of your own 
free will, and got into all this intriguing of 
your own accord, Julia, and I did not; I was 

give. More, I was a victim to John Mea- 
ows’s ambition, and old Mr. Eliot’s sense of 
honour.” 

“T think you have no reason to complain! 
They married you to a handsome, gallant, 
wealdhy gentleman.” 


** Against his will,” added Mary. ‘ Do not 


forget that 4 of the arrangement; it is 
rather important.” 

“ Against his will, then; but he would gladly 
claim you now.” 


“Very likely; but now I am his equal.” 
“Yes, but when you were not his equal, 
when you were only Mary Meadows—a girl in 
service—he would have claimed you as his 
ra the whole world. Don’t forget 
$.”’ 


t 

“TI forget nothing. There are other things 
—things he said before my face at Carngort 
Park—that I can never forget.” 

‘‘ You are unforgiving, Mary; and, what is 
more, you are cutting off your nose to spite 

our face. I’m sure you would be ten times 

appier, instead of living here a lonely girl, 
with no belongings, and just casual friends, 
to have your husband with you—a man who is 
devoted to you.” 

““Was—you may speak in the past tense; 
and even were he as much in love with me as 
ever, I doubt if his admiration and adoration 
would stand the test of your baby.” 

“ You must help me, all the same, Mary. 
You have always done so, and I look to you 
quite naturally. You wrote my notes, and 
advised me, in old days; latterly you have 
been awfully generous to me with money—I 
mean not only to papa, but those cheques you 
have given me, and bills you have paid—you 


dear, good girl.” 
‘‘Money is nothing. If this was only 
money, Julia, you know you would not have to 


ask twice.” 

“Hush!” said Mary; ‘there is someone 
coming!’ hurriedly drawing into the shade, 
and hastily concealing the child in her lap. 





Enter the afternoon tea-tray, and candles 
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brought in. by. two men in livery. They were 
pr tly followed by two. Fo'kestone ladies, 
Pot spirits, and thirsting for, as they said, 
‘“ for tea and news!” 

They were slightly agqnainted with Miss 
Daryall (Miss Julia), and rather woadered 
that she sat in the shadow of the. fire cux- 
tains, and did not rise, to greet them, but 
merely gave them a. cold and rather (and no 
wonder) nervous nod! What would they 
have said had they seen what lay hidden and, 
most luckily, asleep in her lap? 

They party was joined by Mr. Montagu 
in his long, far-lined, cost, which partly coa- 
cealed his deformity. He was in the habit of 
dropping in at this hour at, Bellevue most 
evenings. He was amazed to see Julia, bat 
Julia and he had never been friendly. He 
accepted her distant greeting as a matter of 
course. 

“You look very ill!’ he said, abruptly. 

“Dol? Sodoyoul” 

“ When did you come?” 

‘‘ Quite recently.” 

** Making a stay?” 

“ No ! ” 

* Are you not stifled in that heavy cloak?” 
remarked one of the ladies. ‘* Don’é you think 
(to Mary) she-oughi to take. it off inthis hot 
room? Yon really look quite faint!" rising 
and appreaching to Mary’s.horror. " 

Please never mind me—please leave. me 
alone!” returned Julia, witha sharpness that 
was quite startling; and her would-be bene- 
factor, thus repulsed, sat down again, and 
took up her tea-cup with rather flushed coun. 
tenance, 

Meanwhile, Mary, whose nerves were. on 
edge, and who felb almost, hysterical ai the 
situation, had. been trying to.do the honours 
of the tea-table; bué she was awkward-—un- 
usually so; she dropped teaspoons with a 
clang, scattered lumps of sugaz, aud the cups 
ehe-handed: to, her. friends. literally rattled) in 
their. saucers. Supposing the child were. to 
wake with allthis. lond, talking. and. laughing? 

The idea made beads of: perspiration. stand 
upon.her. temples, Thesetivo. chatty visitors 
were the greatest gossips in Folkestone, and 
went, from one.tea,to another the whole after- 
noon relating.all the.cheicest bits-of scandal 
—and what a scandal was here! 

“ Did-you, hear about Miss Crely—the girl 
from Leeda, who.was stopping with the Smith 
Jones last spring?” said one off them. “A 
tall, dashing girl, who. rode and dressed, and 
ae tremendously. I’m sure. you knew, 
her ” 

‘\No; I heard. nothing,’ returned: Mary, in 
a faint voice, 

‘ Then only. imagine all these years she has 
been coming to, Folkestone. she. is a. married 
woman all the time, and passing herself, off 
a6.a girl, and going about, everywhere with a 
chaperon! What do your to.that?’’ 

Mary was not able, to any appropriate 
answer, and Humpy. gallantly. came to her 
reseue by. upsetting his tea, and making « 
orent fues abont his, coat, and.the carpet-—so 
much so that-the thread’ of the ladies’..dis- 
course was-broken:; and after a few disjointed 
remarks—touching Miss. Croly and. her-hus- 
band, who must, of course, hz,ye. had: “good 
reason of hisown” fordeserting her, and who 
was a naval eo on ae oe gas pee these 
visitors at got. up their leave ; 
and as Mr. Montagu walked, with them to the 
door Mary rang the bell and bent over, and 
whispered toher other.visitor-— 

“ Slip out threvgh.the back, drawing-room, 
run up to my-bed-room- and loek the.deer. Ill 
be after yowas soon .ag Loan. get rid of him!” 





eee 


SOHAPTER XXII. 


Mx. Monracu was in-y bad temper, and un- 
usually curious, and he kept Mary for: fully 
half an hour, “ roasting”’ her, as it were, over 
a slow fire of questions—awkward questions, 

‘What was that young woman coming here; 
for so suddenly?) Any row at home ?” 


‘‘ Why, did she look se, soared—frightened 
out of her wit?” 

‘“ Why was she so silent? Sie, who. had 
ugually such a gift of the gab?” 

“Where. was she now? When was she 
going home? ” 

At length he went away, and Mary dashed 
upstairs; and knocked gently.at the door of 
her own. room, It was.a, small one—notnearly 
as grand as Mrs. Clare's, with a, simple, white- 
draped. iron, bed, white cnuntaing, and maple 
furniture. It had a good view of the sea, and 
got all the morning sun, and that was, why 
tery chose it, 

“Tm. nearly. out of my wits,” whispered 
Julia, as she spophenity opened the door. 
u 


“ When I came up L put baby in, the bed and | 


undressed, and, then I must have fainted, irom 
the worry and fatigue, for the next thing L 
remember, was, your temporany housekeeper 
lifting me.on.to the sofa. I made, an excuse 
about the heat.and being oxer-tired, and she 


Oh, how shall we manage about,it?” 

‘We must hice it somehow. I’ve told, Car- 
ter, that's my maid, you know, that you are 
not. well; that she isnot to disturb you, and 
that. I will wait on, you mall, You and I 
can, sleep, together—though it will be o tight 
fis—or i'll sleep on the sofa.” 

‘And if the baby wakes, in the.night, and 
brings up the whole house, whatistoke done?” 

‘*Oh|l Heaven forbid! But.if it, does.cry, 
we will put it in, my wardrobe, I'M make ita 
nice soft bed on, some, shaywls,and gloalis.! ” 

_ “And smother. it. alive!’ exclaimed Julia, 


indi tly. 

Coke no, there's lots of ventilation, and a 
little thing like thas docs. not. want nue, air; 
but, please, goodness, it will be quiet—the 
wardrobe will be our lust resource! ”’ 

‘* And— what, other ideas have, you besides 
the wardrobe 2°’ 

‘‘ I shall bring zowaD your dinner, snd. then 
yow shall go-to bed, I'll tell, you my. plans 


‘ Tell. them, now !"’ said Julia, impexiously, 
‘t Don’t. keep nae, on, tentex- hooks 1.” 

“Well, I’ve not quite decided, but one thing 
is.certain. I can’t keep the, baby in. the. huuse. 
I haye.an ideg,,though.!.” 

* Let us have it at onee!”’ 

‘“‘The man who does up thergarden has a 
wife.and small.family. I’ve passed: his, cottage; 
often. It’s\about two miles, outof Folkestone. 
‘Ehey- might take,it for, a while, pexzhaps,,and 
we: could, drive. over there, and) see- them the 
first thing in the morning, omwhy, not leave 
it with the;women s4-your lodgings? ” 
“Sheand I have quarrelled. I: sens my box 
to the station before I came here to-day. She 
is. herrid low, termagant!.’ 

‘* What name did;she know, you by.?”’ 

“My own—Mrs, Campbell. I, get all my 
letters, at the,Postroffice, myself called, for 
them. Latterly she-euspecta me, and says, to: 
quote, hex, herrible language, ‘ that, 1 am; nok: 
all right, and she.won’t have me in; her. re- 
spectable house! '” 

Mow , you; have no resouree, bat me/” 
return ary, indespair., 

‘“‘ Nope whatever! And,I dependjon youl’ 
replied Julia, who always made a point of 
shuffling off her troubles on anyone, else's 
shoulders, end who; took Mary’s. agsistance as 
a matter of course, and who really was much 
the most uncongerncd of the party. 

She had:got,into a, sorape, anditwas Mary’s 
business to-sea; her through it, and that wae 
the whole matter,in a nutshell, Her,coolness 


| —-allin good.time!.’’ 








per her-companion, who said,— 
iii 


nd supposing I refuse to mix myself; up 
in. your affairs, and leave, you, ta your own 
devices?” 


“Oh, you, won’ do, tha! You are my 
friend! More than that, you: are my consin, 
You must not forget that, and blood is thicker 
than water!” ‘ 

“So they say; but having no relatives, to 
speaks of, I don't. know. However, Ju, f will 
do what T can fov-you. I'li go dpwa- now and 
think it all over carefully, and presently I'll 


had.no suspicion, for.she did. mot seethe child. | 





| 
| 


| 





—= 
brivg you up your dinner. You might 
one.of my tea-gowns, and I'll pat eae 
the fire!” 

“ You. have. nob forgotten your o' 
then ?” said Julia, joted i ahead 
cloak, To this. her hostess made. no reply 
but haying lit the fire, plaved a chair neax it, 
flung a tea. gown ecnane it, said;— 

“No, use in lending you. slippers— 
would not keep on you!” left.the room, site 

Luckily there was. no occasion to in 
the infant in the wardrobe. It. did wake re 
cry once, bat not loudJy enough to warrant 
any extreme measures, Mary’s plan wag ag 
follows :— 

Barly in, the morning Julia was to slip out 
of the house, and. go down to a, privateho 
and baye her breakfast and wait for Mary, 
who would call for her glone in the. pony car. 
riage, drive her out to. the gardener’s,co 
where she could make arrangements at her 
own discretion, Marg providing the needful 
mopey> and then she would be driven. to: the 
CRIM. 

This, seemed a very, feasible idea, and inthe 
beginniny all went, well. 

Julia, wrapped up. in, her cloak, departed 
about eight o'clock in the morning (of course, 
carrying the baby), and, two: hours afterwandg 
Mary rattled up to the Fortescue Arms, and 
asked the waiter to, send a man to stand at 
the ponies’ heads, whilst she. went inside and, 
spoke to.a friend, 

She alighted, and was promptly shown: into 
a sitting-room, and asked. for Mrs; 
but in her stead the landlady appeared, car-— 
rying. the baby! To. Mazy’s. ingniry and 
gesture of surprise, shesaid,— — 

“The. lady. could; not. wait, She said; she 
was bound to go. by the nine o'clock: expresay 
and that yow would call’ for the child; Miss 


Darvall.” 


There was a look in thelandIndy's eyesthat 


‘made Miss Darvall’s face blaze, and she said 


very quickly,— 
helt tha earhabe like tuloacntng:teenioneh 
6 y like thiaa strangers!” 

“Oh! She said ae Bowahe teas de- 
pendence on you, miss; and you would call for 
it suze,and certain)!” 

“Say nothing about it, please!, And,j 
lend.me an.old. shawl te wrap. it up in, and: 
take ib away atouce, Whatam LD togive you 
for your trouble ? ” 

“ a trouble at all; malam. It’s a. plea 
supe!” 

So it would be to have this fine story to;re- 
tail to the whole town, anent Miss Darvall the 
heiress, 

“Then take this!” placing a. ten-pound 
note in her hand, “and say nothing, 
what) you; think /” her face, burning, as; she 
spoke; ‘“‘bnt you are wrong. If L ‘ 
Mrs. Campbell rightly I would! go away an 
leaye:the child here, and.let.her. provide forrit 
as best she. could |” 

There was a flash in, her eyes-as.she-spoke, 


-and a.ring in her voice.thet somewhat. stag, 


gered her hearer’s euspicions, and’ she 
fully wrapped up, the. child: and herself, tot 
carried it out, placed, it in. Miss,Darvall’s lap 
as she took up the reins, whispered;— 

“T'll not say a word, miss; to man: or 
mortal | ”* 

Miss Darvall gave her a little quicknod, and 
drove. rapidly aay. Hern heart was, hot 
within, ber, She was,very, very angry with 
Julia, who had simply used her as a cat's; 
paw, and seemed to intend to sacrifice her re- 
putation and save herself from an unpleasant 
reckoning at home. 

That. interview. with Mrs; Brown, ab the 
hotel was. very bad, bus a. worse awaited ra 
She really did not know how she wag to fac 
Mrs. Scott with a made-up story. 


The ponies were fast, and indeed Miss Dar- 
vall could not hold them, in Proneryy 
as she was witha living bundle in her lap-—® 


bundle that was. becoming, exceedingly restr 


less, 
Ab last they reached their destination; 
neat white-washed cottage covered, w 
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creepers, with a garden in front a few yards 
pack from: the public road. 

Mrs. Scott took her hands out of the wash- 
tulj. dried them and gave her cap: a twitch, 
an@liurried out to the gate where she heard 


the’ stop. 

as Darv I's visits were remarkable events, 
anilishe never came empty- handed—-remember- 
ingiher owm poverty—a dozen yards.of flannel, 
a@sovercign to buy boots, a parcel of good tea, 
aedonen pots of jam—a, fliteh: of bacon: were 
among her gifts! What had she brought to: 


Scott could not believe her no} | 


nor lier’ own ears, wliex the young » With: 
arather white face, whispered im her ear,— 
# A baby |” 
“Here, take it, Mrs, Seott,’”” site added 
come: to yous 
ii» Mis: Scott's parlour she- told her 


“This ctild+a boy she believed). and: a. few 
weeks old—wasithe son of a.friend-ofhers;.wlio 
Ee secretly married, and who. wanted! to-put 
= ¢ t& nurse 


“ one of your boys to’ mind: the 
aarti insend. talks p ae poston | spel 


nietly on until she could rejoin 
Ieteheatl,, whe: wancin: Asustiadie:” —"t 


“ it to you to: do- for her, | 
miss? And—and’ then, I think she was: no 
r yoarsi!”’ dandling the 


“Té was: very: ill-done: of her. 


have atleast given the business to: }’ 

, ~ i 
At this-spesch: Miss: Darvall became unac- Blas; Booth. oe she welled: Iwol: tu time 

‘“end if she does not Know; wit! 
its) mother: comes fen near) 
| Chversham—and so dees. she! And’ shedon’t 
like young baties: No, I daxésaye not! Sie 
) hsre,.and 


red,.and then said,— 

has: cnmitly not—not treated me 
well, Seott! I only suggested: your takin 
the child as-I knew of no: one-else; and: I. was- 
to-haye driven ber here to: settle matters: with: 
you.yourself; and: when. I. went to the hotel’ 
just now’ she was gone;.and had left it to me to 
arrangé-about the baby: I had’ a great mind’ 
to leave it where I found ift—only, having been, 
as everyone has heard, a deserted child myself, 
I pitied the little creature, and brought it here 
to you—as ycu see!” 

“ And what.am. I to.do. withit, miss ?’’ 

_, “Keep it and rear it as one of yeurown—or, 
if that.is ont of, the.qnestion, tell. me of some 
‘ind, honest woman whio. will take: it! You 
must see ad: wellas J do: that it cannotistay 
with. me J.” 

“Well, mits, any one buta, born fool. could.see 
that! And I must.say your friend has played 
you a really wicked trick. I’ve four of my 
own, as you know’; but theeldest girl is handy. 
I suppose the child will: have to get. the-bottle, 
@nd.good cow’s:milk ?” 

“Of course; and’ it is hungry enough now, 
toji by: its: sareams'!, Can't, you. give it 
something to. keep it quiet? ” 

“Well, shail I keep it, miss; tooblige you? ” 

“Do; Mrs, Scots. It:-won'tbe with yow for 
moreithanayean; and it will be made worth 
a 

‘ isto for. it?’ inquired, the 

pay quire 


worsen. himutly. 

‘“£ amy, of course,” responded. the young 
lady; cheerfully. ‘‘ You. may:look to mw. for 
re ein ” charmed to: get.rid: of, it.at any 


“Then, shall’ ‘ 
olay” we: say one pound. a week, 
OR el 
‘Paid: in. advance—monthly.?” 
“ Cextainly.” “4 


enh yen purvides, the clothes and. doctor's 
“Tl. provide everthing!” she answered, 
Cmpradicelly, . 
iow Mrs. Scott's first suspicions were. con- 
firmed. A, young lady brings.a baby,.and-tells 
a lame sony, with’ a. very red. face—no mother 
vibible—and undertakes to pay for the child's 
Keepin the most. literal. manner out. of her 
own, ; b! What was » reasonable person 


Mrs, Scott knew very well what she thought; 
but Miss: Darvall was. kind, liberal, pa 
and she would' keep her-tongue quiet, and her 

ughts to herself. Who woulii have thought 


it? and Miss Darvall was such a. beauti ul,.|, 


U “ 
peer and 


proud-looking younglady! Dear, dear, it was 
a pity—a sad, pity 

Little did hervisitor guess the ideas that 
were: ing through her mind: She atori- 
buted her gravity to this: unexpected. addition 
of her family circle, and a study of ways and 
means: 


‘You will tell. your husband, and no: one 
else; Yow cam say that the: lady lives near 
Caversham,” 

“Yes; missi And youwill' be-out to see the 
child pretty oftem,. of course;” rejoitied Mrs. 
Scott, rather significantly. 

“ There ismo' GE vourse aboutiit, Mrs; Scott,” 
very 5 “Ri come: sometimes; and you 
_ will, keay the mater quiet. Don't let Scott 

tall about it, my natire entirely one 
of theraffainy” gettinginte her carriage as slew 

“Would you: not lilte to kiss hit befire you 
or Céntainly I tb bedi 
Bs. Piet Lcan’t bear youn es. 
. Muel-ratliew Wisea-puppy or @ ten? Let it 
' hewe thee best! of everything, yout kuow) and 


Tk pay’; tlitvt’s-all T can doi’” 
Stepan What is its name?” 


; ; But Til find out and let you 
now!” S@saying; with a waveof her whip, 
» thier b away from the poniés’ I , 
; Willig, ted to turn homeward}, dashiedioff 
atvthetop of their speed. 

“Sie does not’ know its: name!” nuitersdl’ 


‘Name! I really-don't thibk i¢ has been * 


‘How absurd you are, Marie! I mean, 
what was her object in paying such a flying 
visit?” 

‘* She came to see me.” 

‘Why, dear?” helping herself to:a glass of 

ck. 

‘©On business,” 

Naturally Mrs: Clarewould have lilted to Knve 
said; ‘* What business? ” but'there were lengths 
to which even she dare-notgol So she finished 
her chicken and cutlet and tossed off her glass 
of hock in silence, but all te’ time there was 


| a world of speculation in Her eyes! as they 


watched her companion’s, 
By jadicious questioningras to that young 
lady’s recent movements,.; reé@ vari- 


ous curiousfacts, She held long privatetalks 

| with Mrs, ome and — gave Mrs. Scott 

mGney—as much as a five- note: at a 
cedon! 


tithe—for Carter, coming ly into her 
boudoir, had’ seen her in the: act of hand- 
ing’ five-pound note to Mrs. amd she 


Mapes 
“ He will want's pelisse of somie sort !"’ 





emg ye — ae 
neon, and as . past’ Mrs: Soott’s 
fo ey mts 

a > ih & j Ste @ 
| that was so a next me. 


noon’ Mrs: Clune; having told her charge that 


- she was: gi tO: a prayer meeting, considered 

if her: Saag aeces n srme + to: Mrs: pees 
_ abods;. pass' her uxider the harrow of a 
searchin I 


‘Atefinet: Nive: Sante waectift and: silent, but 





one and Pin: 
. to keep lier name , f 
‘Tl never put faith iw a nite, quiet-spoken: 
young lady again—never ! 
ill wind blows nobody good. That child will 
be a clear thirty’ aevons 0 @ year inour pocket, 
and may be more, and Polly can look after 
him; it will be just training for her, and a 
fine-opportunity.” 

‘‘ Whose is! the baby, mother?” inquited 


“Ts ib tostay here?” 


“Testo stay here! Ais'‘to whoseitis; it’s'a 


F lady's, and@® you: ask’ wo’ questions, and’ you'll 


Rear no lies!” 


te * * * * 


The: letter: that’ Mary despatched: to: her 
friend} the day after that friend: had so: meanly: 
deeamped, conveyed a very strong’piece of her 


her in any way for the future; and a stern 
showing up'of Miss Julia’s deceit, selfishness, 
and: meanness. 

This letter brought by return-of’ post a very 
humble epistle- from the-eulprit. Writing was 
easy. She heaped’ reproaches: on her own: 
head, she called herself bad names, all’ over 


the: dust’ beneati her consin’s’ feeti All this 
was no trouble to her, and Mary knew it, She 
knew perféctly well’ thut; in some ways, Julia 
was much too clever for her; and that she was: 
her cat’s: paw; and? that if’ there was any 
‘*row” about her infant at Mrs. Scott's, it 
was Mary, and’ not’ Julia Darvall, who: would! 
‘have:to-pull' tlie-chestnuts out ofthe fire ! 
Mrs. Clare's holidays lengthaned: themselves’ 
out.to a whole month, and’ her young charge 
was by no means deeply afflicted’ at her 
absence; it gave Ler ample time to realize 
her position, and’ to putiall the affuira-of little 
*“John'’—that was’ the child's: name—on a 
secure: and secret footingso she thought, 
= deluded’ mortal. But Mrsi-Clare‘had' not 


vulgar parlance}, “she smelt a rat'l"’ 


night! ” she:said;.as they sat at lunch, the day’ 
after her arrival. 

o Yes,” 

‘What brought her?’’ 

‘The train, I believe.’ 





However, it’s an | 


Polly; as she: hushed! it- about in her arnis. | 


{ 


Wel, } . 


} 


| 


afterwards she relaxed! ail gave in: inch by 
match: was® 


she fort @& woman of 
Mrs. Clare's a womtaa who for 
the: last twenty-five: years’ had: fought the 
battles: of life im: a marvellous manner with 
tongue and wits. ; 

Finding Mrs. Scott sour and impenetrable, 
she drew a well-tried weapon. She burst into 
tears ! 

“« Mvs, Scott,’’ she, saidy, ‘TL, leaveitt toyyour 
own héart;,and? I'll do: no- more. Supposing 
an orphan was) left. in: your charge).and, you 
were responsible. for her—not only. to her 


‘inch. What: 


friends, but yourown conséience?) Supposing 


i 
} 


! 


mind, and’s threat to have nothing: to: say to! | 


two: sheets; and’ she mentally: laid herself ini! 


een twenty-four hours‘in-her House before, in: | 


“ And so, you.hadi Julia. Darvall here fora 





she-had: been: badly brought up,;eud was: the 
possessor of. thousands she. did know how to 
deal with?’ Supposing.she-was-of a naturally 
shy and secret-like nature}, and: that you knew 
she had:some-seoret: she. kept frony you, that 
it was your duty’ to: diseover—only, for, her 
sakes mind: you! only.to keep her and. shield 
her—don't you think ip would: be the duty of 
another woman—# mother herself—to help 
her?.”’ 

But Mrs; Scoté-stilli held out; and: her crafty 
visitor still: sobbing, into ber handkerchief, 
suid ,— 

‘Of course, if, you; think, if wrong, to. tell 
me you are-quite right, only, then-I shail have 
to do somethingiwery;unpleasanty, that, D, hate 
hawving,recourse.to! In her: beat interests I 
must place. the matter im, the hands: of the 
police... Lshall:have no. other recourse. but a 
deteative;”’ 

Mrs.. Scott turned quite-pale and:said,— 

“ What is it you want to know, ma’ant?)”’ 

“T want to know alkabout thatvaby ?”” she 
rejoined; with another burst'of tears. 

“ Will you prontise if goes: no’ farther on 
your honour; asa lady, and’spealting, as you 
say, only in her interests? ”’ 

“Tl promise, of course: Now do’ speak. 
Whose'is it, dear Mra: Scott ?”” 

“ Well} I’ve nothing’ to go-ert.’” 

“But even so. Who brought if here to 
you ?”” 
me Miss-Darvall: herself.” 

‘© Who pays for it?” 

‘’ Miss:Darvall.” 

‘How, and: when?” 

‘* Mostly by hand, 
money,” 

i “Whatis it called?” 
© John.” 


IT. go: ard ‘eter the 
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“Of course, after her adopted father! John 
Meadows! What did she tell you? Wha 
was the story? for, of course, she never 
acknowledged that it was herown; that would 
be the last thing she would do!” 

“ She said that it had been left for her at 
the hotel by a lady—a friend of hers—who 
was privately married, and that she came 
from near Cav: Sy 

“Oh, that’s where she comes from herself. 
Her place is down there!” 

‘Indeed, ma’am! So I’ve heard, ma’am !”’ 

**Yes; I’m afraid there is no doubt about 
this sad business. I only wish there was! 
And it so ha ed that I was from home— 
I mean from tone—for five weeks, Iam 
heartbroken, Mrs. Scott; I am, indeed!” 

“ And, indeed, no wonder! To think such 
a beautiful young lady, that looks like a 
princess, id so forget herself — she that 
used to hold her head so ey 

“‘And does still/ How did. she look when 
she a this miserable baby ?”’ 

“‘Dreadfally cut up, and very white; and 
afterwards I never saw any one blush like 
her—never. You could have lit a candle at 
her face!” 

m — I don’t wonder !”’ 8 is 

“She is very good to it in way of money, 
though she’s not what you would call a fond 
mother. She never asks to nurse it, or take 
it in her arms.” 

“Very likely not! She is a cold-blooded 
creature! And now, Mrs. Scott,” putting a 
sovereign in her hand, “this is for yourself 
—remember that. I must be going now. And 
bear in mind, if you happen to meet me, that 
os have never seen me before, and that I 

ave never been here in my life. You have 
done your duty, and you won't regret it. It 
now becomes my task to shield the unfortu- 
nate girl from the consequences of her folly,” 
saying which Mrs. Clare pulled down her veil, 
ebook bands very warmly with Mrs. Scott, 
stepped into her hired fly, and drove away in 
great joy. 
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(ON THE BRINK OF DISCOVERY.) 


Now she had her grasp on Mary Darvall’s 
throat, Fe ype speaking. Now she 
possessed her secret, and she was resolved 
that that secret should pay her well. She 
would hoard it up for the present, and then 
put it out at a rate of high interest. 

Mrs. Clare kept her discovery to herself as 
a treasure, or as a stone in her sling to be used 
when a crisis occurred. She was rather in- 
clined to treat Mary scornfully and imperi- 
ously ; and not knowing that Mrs. Clare 
knew all, and ieved more—if such were 
possible—was very much inclined to resist 
this treatment. 

She was not aware that her handsome 
chaperon thoroughly understood her interest 
in . Scott. 

“Such a ctable woman,” Mary de- 
clared, “and with quite a family of chil- 


Or why Mary had more than once paused 
in proses Mrs, Scott’s college and called out 
to Polly,— 


y: 
“‘ Well, Polly! How are you all at home, 
and how is the baby?” such brazen courage 
—— very nose almost petrified Mrs. 


Winter gave place to spring, spring to 
summer, and nothing strange or out of the 
way occurred. It was now nearly two years 
since Mary Meadows bloomed out into Miss 
Daneford, and she had made the most of those 
two years in every possible way. 

She could dance and drive and Fay tennis ; 
she could sing—she always could do that—and 
accompany herself on the piano and guitar; 
she understood the art of dress, the art of 
being agreeable. She was well read and well 
up on the topics of the day, and was not only 
young and rich and beautiful, but accom- 
plished and charming, and had more than one 
suitor anxious to propose for her—if she 
would let him. 

She ‘had declined half-a-dozen invites to 
Daneford ; she hated the place, although it 
was her own, and she had never forgiven her 
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cousin Julia—and declared to herself that she 
never woul 

Her life consisted of tennis, teas, drives, a 
little boating, dancing, and flirting, a good 
deal of reading and a good deal of certain 
amount of remorse, and a certain amount of 
large-handed charity. 

(To be continued.) 





Convictep or ApvuLTERATION.—They 
some things very well in France. An 
who doubts the genuineness of an cle of 
food that he has purchased from a Parisian 
tradesman, may take it to the xunicipal 
laboratory for analysis. It will cost him 
nothing to have it analyzed and the fact de- 
termined whether it is unadulterated or adul- 
terated, and, if the latter, the law deals with 
the ews without — ——- on ies 

purchaser. shopkeeper 
Fable to be heavily fined, im) temel: deprived 
of the few civil rights he is su to be 
otherwise entitled to, and has to display con- 
spicuously in his shop window or on his door 
for a year, a large placard bearing the words, 
“ Convicted of Adulteration.” 

Tue object in giving a collection to & 
museum is not — to have it preserved, but 
to have it displayed in such a way as to be 
beneficial to others; yet many valuable gifts, 
of much scientific interest and importance, 
have been stowed away for years in the cellars 
and storerooms of institutions of 1 
simply for lack of conveniences to show them 
properly. In 1865 Mr. Henry Christy be- 
queathed a remarkable ethnographical collec- 
tion to four trustees, with authority to make 
such use of it as would best subserve the in- 
terests of science. The trustees have just 
turned it over to the British Museum, on con- 
dition that it shall be publicly exhibited from 
the time when received. ey would have 
given it sooner, but were not willing that it 
should be packed away out of sight where it 
could do nobody any good. 
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NOVELETTE.] 
SINGLETHORPE MANOR. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER I. 
THE MANOR. 


SmvcteTHonPe Mayor was the principal 
residence in the village which bore that name. 
It had been in the possession of the Musgrove’s 
from generation to generation, until it at last 
fell into the hands of the Misses Musgrove, 
three maiden ladies, daughters of the late 
owner. The family had ever been famed for 
their extraordinary beauty, traces of which 
yet remained in the no longer youthful 
countenances of the former, who notwithstand- 
ing their silver hair, were still considered as 
decidedly handsome. 

The drawing room, in which they were now 
seated, if not modernly, was tly furn- 
ished, and as the reclining rays of an August 
sun fell on the rich purple of curtains and up- 
holstery, and glanced off to the massive gilt 
frames of the valuable pictures, there was 
nothing wanting, and nothing existing, which 
could not satisfy the most fastidious taste. 

“80 Elfie will be here to-morrow!” said the 
eldest of the three ladies, as, removing her 
spectacles, she passed an open letter to 

er sisters. 

“Poor child!” returned one of the latter, 
whilst perusing the same. ‘These second 
marriages seldom make home the same place 
to the first family, and for poor Edward’s sake 
hy a do all in our power to make her 

ye” 

,Xoor Edward was an only brother who had 

ied but one year since, leaving a young 
widow, who had within the last month 
married again, a- proceeding against which 
her youthful daughter rebelled, as though 
by so doing her mother had entailed upon 
her the greatest misery imaginable. 


(THE BEAUTIFUL STRANGER AGAIN.) 


“ Oh! aunties, do let me live with you. Iam 
so miserable,’’ she wrote, and the sympathies 
of the ladies being wholly with their niece, 
whom they considered as deeply injured as 
she did herself by the step their sister-in-law 
— taken, they at once responded to her 
wish. 

“She shall never enter the Manor whilst 
we live,” said Eleanor, the youngest, referring 
to the latter, wher ‘after reading Elfie’s letter 
she returned it to the other. 

‘“‘ Most indecent I consider it,”” Matilda, the 
eldest, rejoined. “‘ Edward scarcely cold in his 
grave before she takes another husband; but 
ring the bell, Sarah, for lights! I have no 
patience to discuss the subject.” 

However, notwithstanding this assertion, it 
was long after the curtains had been drawn 
shutting out the glorious moonlight, in which 
the grounds of Singlethorpe had become bathed, 
that Edward’s widow, with all her sins and 
vanity, was fully commented upon. 

‘*I wonder who she resembles most!’’ said 
Eleanor, thinking of the expectant niece, 
whom they had neither of them seen since, as 
a baby of four years, she was once brought by 
her parents to the Manor. 

‘* Let’s see |’ Matilda replied, calculating the 
yess on her white taper fingers, ‘‘she must 
fifteen.” 

“‘ Fifteen ! dear me. Well, it will be much 
better that she should be here thanin London, 
and with such a mother, too!” and Eleanor 
seemed puzzled to know which was the greater 
danger tojthe young girl—the metropolis, which 
she looked upon as a sink of iniquity, or the 
society of her late brother’s wife ; but as the 
chimes of the clock struck eleven the door 
opened, and the servants, preceded by the 
butler who carried the family Bible, filed in 
to prayers, and the quiet day at Singlethorpe 
came to a close. 

The following morning came in bright and 
glorious as the rest of that beautifal month 
had been, and nothing was thought of for the 





time being but the expected advent of Elfie, 





the sisters vieing with each other in making 
everything as attractive as they could d for her 
coming. lenin thei ah. 

The choicest flowers were out and arranged 
in the postr room especially dedicated to her 
use, @ final touch by each being given to the 
lace drapery of bed and windows, which the 
housekeeper had pronounced faultless ; and 
then, when the hour at last arrived, when the 
carriage which had been sent to the station 
ought to return, the ears of each were strained 
to catch the first sound of the wheels, as they 
grated on the gravel drive, until at last, when 
she did arrive, Miss Matilda rushed to the hall 
with open arms to receive her. 

“And so you are little Elfie!” she said, as 
the young girl alighted from the vehicle, and 
bounded up the steps to where ber aunt stood ; 
“I declare, quite a young woman, and you 
were only a tiny toddler, your head y 
reaching the table, when I saw you last!” to 
which Elfie replied with a rippling laugh, as 
disengaging herself from the other’s embrace 
~ turned to where her other aunts awaited 

er. 

‘“‘A true Musgrove!” Miss Eleanor said 
proudly, whilst her eyes rested admiringly on 
the fair face and form of her youthful niece, 
who, in truth, had inherited the family come- 


ess. 
‘¢ Oh! you dear, dear aunties,” she said, after 
returning the caresses bestowed on her, “ is it 
not delightful here?” and her dark velvet eyes 
roamed from the cool shade of the elegant 
apartment to where without the sun cast his 
golden rays over the fresh green of the emerald 
grass, and then stooping down she almost 
h Gip, the little terrier, to death, who 
already put her noise into her hands as 
much as to say—we shall be friends I know. 
‘‘Hadn’t you a hot, wearisome journey?” 
the ladies asked, when, a few moments later, 
Elfie returned disrobed of her travelling attire, 
looking prettier than ever, with her hat re- 
moved from the black ~~ hair, a slight flush 
on her olive cheek, and her teeth like pearls 
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“Of course, after her adopted father! John 
Meadows! What did she tell you? What 
was the story? for, of course, she never 
acknowledged that it was herown; that would 
be the last thing she would do!”’ 

“She said that it had been left for her at 
the hotel by a lady—a friend of hers—who 
was privately married, and that she came 
from near Caversham.” 

‘Oh, that’s where she comes from herself. 
Her place is down there!” 

‘*Indeed, ma’am! So I’ve heard, ma’am!”’ 

‘*Yes; I’m afraid there is no doubt about 
this sad business. I only wish there was! 
And it so — ned that I was from home— 
I mean from Folkestone—for five weeks, Iam 
heartbroken, Mrs. Scott; I am, indeed!” 

“* And, indeed, no wonder! To think such 
a beautiful young lady, that looks like a 
princess, could so forget herself — she that 
used to hold her head so high!” 

“And does still/ How did she look when 
she brought you this miserable baby?” 

‘*Dreadfully cut up, and very white; and 
afterwards I never saw any one blush like 
her—never. You could have lit a candle at 
her face!” 

‘*‘ And I don’t wonder!’ 

“She is very good to it in the way of money, 
though she’s not what you would call a fond 
mother. She never asks to nurse it, or take 


it in her arms.” 

‘‘Very likely not! She is a cold-blooded 
creature! And now, Mrs. Scott,” putting a 
sovereign in her hand, “this is for yourself 
—remember that. I must be going now. And 
bear in mind, if you happen to meet me, that 
you have never seen me before, and that I 
have never been here in my life. You have 
done your duty, and you won't regret it. It 
now becomes my task to shield the unfortu- 
nate girl from the consequences of her folly,” 
saying which Mrs. Clare pulled down her veil, 
ebook hands very warmly with Mrs. Scott, 
stepped into her hired fly, and drove away in 
great joy. 
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[ON THE BRINE OF DISCOVERY.) 


Now she had her grasp on Mary Darvall’s 
throat, figuratively speaking. Now she 
possessed her secret, and she was resolved 
that that secret should pay her well. She 
would hoard it up for the present, and then 
put it out at a rate of high interest. 

Mrs. Clare kept her discovery to herself as 
a treasure, or as a stone in her sling to be used 
when a crisis occurred. She was rather in- 
clined to treat Mary scornfally and imperi- 
ously ; and Mary not knowing that Mrs. Clare 
knew all, and believed more—if such were 
possible—was very much inclined to resist 
this treatment. 

She was not aware that her handsome 
chaperon thoroughly understood her interest 
in Mrs. Scott. 

“Such a respectable woman,” Mary de- 
clared, ‘‘and with quite a family of chil- 
dren,” 

Or why Mary had more than once paused 
in passing Mrs, Scott’s college and called out 
to Polly,— 

‘*Well, Polly! How are you all at home, 
and how is the baby?” such brazen courage 
under her very nose almost petrified Mrs, 
Clare! 

Winter gave place to spring, spring to 
summer, and nothing strange or out of the 
way occurred. It was now nearly two years 
since Mary Meadows bloomed out into Miss 
Daneford, and she had made the most of those 
two years in every possible way. 

She could dance and drive and play tennis ; 
she could sing—she always could do that—and 
accompany herself on the piano and guitar; 
she understood the art of dress, the art of 
being agreeable. She was well read and well 
up on the topics of the day, and was not only 
young and rich and beautiful, but accom- 
plished and charming, and had more than one 
suitor very anxious to propose for her—if she 
would let him. 

She had declined half-a-dozen invites to 
Daneford ; she hated the place, although it 


: was her own, and she had never forgiven her 
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cousin Julia—and declared to herself that she 
never would, 

Her life consisted of tennis, teas, drives, a 
little boating, dancing, and flirting, a good 
deal of reading and a good deal of certain 
amount of remorse, and a certain amount of 
large-handed charity. 

(To be continued.) 
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ConvicTED oF ADULTERATION.—They —- 
some things very well in France. Any 
who doubts the genuineness of an article of 
food that he has purchased from a Parisian 
tradesman, may take it to the xnunicipal 
laboratory for analysis. It will cost him 
nothing to have it analyzed and the fact de- 
termined whether it is unadulterated or adul- 
terated, and, if the latter,.the law deals with 
the offender without further action on the 
we of the purchaser. The ae is 
iable to be heavily fined, imprisoned, deprived 
of the few civil rights he is sup to be 
otherwise entitled to, and has to display con- 
spicuously in his shop window or on his door 
for a year, a large placard bearing the words, 
“ Convicted of Adulteration.” 

Tue object in giving a collection to ® 
museum is not only to have it preserved, but 
to have it displayed in such a way as to be 
beneficial to others; yet many valuable gifts, 
of much scientific interest and importance, 
have been stowed away for years in the cellars 
and storerooms of institutions of learning, 
simply for lack of conveniences to show them 
properly. In 1865 Mr. Henry Christy be- 
queathed a remarkable ethnographical collec- 
tion to four trustees, with authority to make 
such use of it as would best subserve the in- 
terests of science. The trustees have just 
turned it over to the British Museum, on con- 
dition that it shall be publicly exhibited from 
the time when received. They would have 
given it sooner, but were not willing that it 
should be packed away out of sight where it 
could do nobody any good. 
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SINGLETHORPE MANOR. 


—0— 
CHAPTER I. 
THE MANOR. 


SincueTHorrE Manor was the principal 
residence in the village which bore that name. 
It had been inthe possession of the Musgrove’s 
from generation to generation, until it at last 
fell into the hands of the Misses Musgrove, 
three maiden ladies, daughters of the late 
owner. The family had ever been famed for 
their extraordinary beauty, traces of which 
yet remained in the no longer youthful 
countenances of the former, who notwithstand- 
ing their silver hair, were still considered as 
decidedly handsome. 

The drawing room, in which they were now 
seated, if not modernly, was elegantly furn- 
ished, and as the reclining rays of an August 
sun fell on the rich purple of curtains and up- 
holstery, and glanced off to the massive gilt 
frames of the valuable pictures, there was 
nothing wanting, and nothing existing, which 
could not satisfy the most fastidious taste. 

‘So Elfie will be here to-morrow!” said the 
eldest of the three ladies, as, removing her 
gold spectacles, she passed an open letter to 
her sisters, 

“Poor child!” returned one of the latter, 
whilst perusing the same. ‘These second 
marriages seldom make home the same place 
to the first family, and for poor Edward’s sake 
= will do all in our power to make her 

appy.” 

Poor Edward was an only brother who had 
died but one year since, leaving a young 
widow, who had within the last month 
married again, a: proceeding against which 
her youthful daughter rebelled, as though 

Y so doing her mother had entailed -apon 
her the greatest misery imaginable. 





(THE BEAUTIFUL STRANGER AGAIN. ] 


‘Oh! aunties, do let me live with you. Iam 

so miserable,’ she wrote, and the sympathies 
of the ladies being wholly with their niece, 
whom they considered as deeply injured as 
she did herself by the step their sister-in-law 
— taken, they at once responded to her 
wish. 
“She shall never enter the Manor whilst 
we live,” said Eleanor, the youngest, referring 
to the latter, wher ‘after reading Elfie’s letter 
she returned it to the other. 

‘¢ Most indecent I consider it,’’ Matilda, the 
eldest, rejoined. “‘ Edward scarcely cold in his 
grave before she takes another husband; but 
ring the bell, Sarah, for lights! I have no 
patience to discuss the subject.” 

However, notwithstanding this assertion, it 
was long after the curtains had been drawn 
shutting out the glorious moonlight, in which 
the grounds of Singlethorpe had become bathed, 
that Edward’s widow, with all her sins and 
vanity, was fully commented upon. 

‘‘I wonder who she resembles most!” said 
Eleanor, thinking of the expectant niece, 
whom they had neither of them seen since, as 
a baby of four years, she was once brought by 
her parents to the Manor. 

‘“‘ Let’s see! ’? Matilda replied, calculating the 
years on her white taper fingers, ‘‘she must 
be fifteen.” 

“Fifteen! dear me. Well, it will be much 
better that she should be here thanin London, 
and with such a mother, too!” and Eleanor 
seemed puzzled to know which was the greater 
danger to{the young girl—the metropolis, which 
she looked upon as a sink of iniquity, or the 
society of her late brother’s wife ; but as the 
chimes of the clock struck eleven the door 
opened, and the servants, preceded by the 
butler who carried the family Bible, filed in 
to prayers, and the quiet day at Singlethorpe 
came to a close. 

The following morning came in bright and 
glorious as the rest of that beautifal month 
had been, and nothing was thought of for the 
time being but the expected advent of Elfie, 


t 





the sisters vieing with each other in making 
everything as attractive as they could : for be® 
coming. A A Oe: 
The choicest flowers were cut and arranged 
in the pretty room eepecially dedicated to her 
use, @ final touch by each being given to the 
lace drapery of bed and windows, which the 
housekeeper had pronounced faultless ; and 
then, when the hour at last arrived, when the 
carriage which had been sent to the station 
ought to return, the ears of each were strained 
to catch the first sound of the wheels, as they 


‘ grated on the gravel drive, until at last, when 


she did arrive, Miss Matilda rushed to the hall 
with open arms to receive her. 

“And so you are little Elfie!” she said, as 
the young girl alighted from the vehicle, and 
bounded up the steps to where her aunt stood ; 
‘‘I declare, quite a young woman, and you 
were only a tiny toddler, your head scarcely 
reaching the table, when I saw you last!’’ to 
which Elfie replied with a rippling laugh, as 
disengaging herself from the other’s embrace 
~ turned to where her other aunts awaited 

er. 

‘*A true Musgrove!” Miss Eleanor said 
proudly, whilst her eyes rested admiringly on 
the fair face and form of her youthful niece, 
who, in truth, had inherited the family come- 
liness. 

‘‘ Oh! you dear, dear aunties,” she said, after 
returning the caresses bestowed on her, “‘ is it 
not delightful here?” and her dark velvet eyes 
roamed from the cool shade of the elegant 
apartment to where without the sun cast his 
golden rays over the fresh green of the emerald 
grass, and then stooping down she almost 
hugged Gip, the little terrier, to death, who 
had already put her noise into her hands as 
much as to say—we shall be friends I know. 

‘‘Hadn’t you a hot, wearisome journey?” 
the ladies asked, when, a few moments later, 
Elfie returned disrobed of her travelling attire, 

looking prettier than ever, with her hat re- 
moved from the black glossy hair, a slight flush 
on her olive cheek, and her teeth like pearls 
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displaying themselves from between her coral 
lips. 
sa Well, no,” she answered, the: colour 
deepening on her face; ‘ that is to say; 
part was not, for after I had tried im vaim to 
interested in the dullest of novels, and 
had’ beemalmost made a convert by one of the 
Salvation Army, a gentleman entered thevear- 
riage» Well, of course, the w 


the}, 











way to conversation, and 
panion did he — himselfthat I soon 


bool... Hallelujalt lad 
aa her cyen ii Wane ehnddos 
and » watil the traim amivedtat Single 


ey course) you parted?” 
“Qh! not at all!” the laugtieds, “for 
who do you thinit-lhs- is? 


be with him, whi 
sadness gave an: irresistible: 
manner: 

‘“‘ Good eveniiig;: ladies!” he-said, returning’ 
their cordial greeting. ‘‘ I trustyou will'exeuse 
my intruding on you ab thid time. but"L felt 
rather anxious to know that my little travelling 
companion had arrived safe.” 

And then he held ont his hand to Elfie, who, 
blushing and confused, had taken refuge behind 
Miss Musgrove’s chair. ' 

‘“‘T am sure you are very kind, Reginald,” 
that lady replied, “my niece was. just. telling 
us a you,” and then, the conversation 
drifted into ordinary topics, until the growing 
shades of twilight, warned, their visitor that 
it-wasttime tosayadien. * 

“Tan’t he htfal, auntie?’’ said Elfe, 


rz 


when, the door closed on the latter. Andshe 
would hawe: ind in, farther-ecatasies, in 
praise-of the same not im the 


face of Miss, Musgrove stayed the words on 
her lips, whilst “ that.Captain, Kerson wae a 
gentleman,’’ was: all she could elicid from 
either of the maiden sisters, 

Feeling sure that she must be fatigned'after 
her journey, it was yet early when Elfie: was 
led; to. the roonmt assigned her; where 
shortly after, with her glossy curls resting. on 
the snowy pillow, she wondered in her mind 
why-her aunts. were so reticent with. regard to 
the Captain, and then fellasleep todream that 
she was on: the brink of & precipice, when a 
strong. arm.saved her from a dreadful death, 
and whem she-opened her eyes: to look: into. the 
on of her preserver if was the face of Reginald 

erson. 





CHAPTER. Il. 
THE DAWN OF LOVE; 


“I rear, my child, you. will find it very dull 
here with three old maids; for companions,” 
Miss, Matilda. said, when: the next: morning 


t 
w 





Elfie descended to, breakfast, looking fresh. and 
faitas, an. opening: bud; whilst she cheerfully | 
returned her aunt's. greeting,; ‘‘ but, Eleanor | 
will show you over the grounds before lunch, 
and that will be, something, new after town | 
life; and there is a pretty lake on: the west | 
side, possession of winch you can dispute in 
future: with. the swans, who, up to now, have 
reigned supreme om ite surface,” 

“Dull!” repeated: the girl, “I am snre I 
shall never: be that, auntie dear,” and, indeed} 
Elfie never did: seem to tire of the life which 
followed at tle Manor. 





' 


- which was blowing, and her sister's entreaty 


As a sunbeam she seemed to have entered 
within the walls of the old house, entwining 
herself around the hearts of her relatives, 
each day developing more fally that beauty 
for which the Musgroves: had ever been 
famous; whilst to the ladies: themselves she 
but brought to their remembrance: the face-of 
the dead brother they had so fondly loved, as 
hey lavished on his child all the affection: 
hie had onee been his, and Elfie knew no 

i an in the warm: summer 





ing very worn, ® faintsmile. of plea- 
sure pet vet her countenanee when E!fie 
_ pmo sorry to see your sorill,”’ Captain 
Kerson saiil}' advancing. 
“ Yes, I am ill,” replied the lady; “imt f 
suppose Elfie told you I intend leaving Single- 
thorpe for the winter, purposing to pass the 


————y 
fore they were on their way to the metropolis, 
where they were to pass the night. 

Notwithstanding the cold, and the fatigue 
attendant on the journey, Miss-Musgrove wag 
better than could hawe: been: expected, and 
) was not only able, but quite anxious, to start 
for Devonshire the following morning. 

“Stay here,” Captain. Kerson said, whilst 
he saw that they were comfortably ensconced 
by the large fire which. was: burning in the 
first-class waiting-room, ‘‘and I will procure 
a carriage to ourselves,’ and he tenderly 
ssed HiJfie’s hamd), telling:her he: would not 


Wot & timer Hie-isl?” the latter said at 
last, when, on looking-at thevlock which hung 
over: the chimney: piece; she found ii wanted 
but a pn minutes to the: See were to 
‘start; and no Reginadéj, wien; losing all 
as the firat Gel sounded, she told 
Langdon, the maid; te stay with her aunt, and 
i she would goto ascertain the cause, 
Passengers were hurrying forward: to secure 
‘their different: places; whilst porters were 
wheeling trollits ladem with Ingyage, and the 
engine snorting‘as though in impatience to be 
off, but stil! no sigm of the Captain—untj 
with a lasteshrill shriek,,the ponderous wheels 
moved over the metals,and. asa thing of life, 
‘it went forward, and the train left the:station. 
To return to where-her aunt,.with Langdon, 
‘awaited her was all that EjGereould do, after 
inquiring when the next train wouldi start. 
“Not for another: two hours;” this: man 
answered ; and, sick at heart, she wasabent 
to return. to: the waiting-room, ; 
“Two honrs!’* she mentully ejaculated, 
‘‘ Whete siel? Ddo?” And the tears siarted 
to her eyes), aga hundred fears suggested 
: ion, when, suddenly 
tmrning Sy & boo she came face to face 
with the subjeot of her thoughts. 
‘‘Oh! Captain Kerson,”’ she said, ‘I was 





same at Ilfracombe; and.don’t. you.think the 
change will be good for her too? It is so cold | 
here ; besides "—after a pause—“I could not | 
spare my darling,” she added, and the. thin 
aged hand passed caressingly over her glossy | 

* Perhaps so,” the Captaity replied, thinking | 
the while how ill he could spare Ejfie either, 
and his; sad eyes: wandered to ber fair face; 
but it was only a moment that his eyés-met 
hers, and then he fully entered with the | 
other-sisters:into the arrangements made for 
Miss Musgrove’s journey, whem a eudden 
thought seemed to-strike-him. 

* You know I am: an idle. msn,’” he said, 
addressing the: latter, ‘“und I shou}d:feel ita 
pleasure if you: will’ allow me: to: accompany 
you to the south, I may be useful, you know, 
seeing to your luggage, <c:, for I amr sure:you 
will require the exclusive: services of your 


‘« You are-indeed kind, Reginald,’ the ladies 
chimed in; “we cannot thank yeu, enough.” 
And Miss. Musgrove, gladly availing, herself 
of his offer, it was finelly arranged that he 
was to be of the party to the end: of their 


journey; 

The doctor had urged’ that no time should 
be lost-in leaving Singlethorpe; he considering 
it the only thing likely to save: thelife of his 
patient, so that searcel y a week elapsed before 
everything was. im preparation for their de- 
parture. 

It was a cold bleak day. when the carriage 
drove up which was to carry them to the 
statiom; but notwithstanding the Maat wind 


pal we . the undertaking, Miss: Musgrove 
ined to alter her arrangements. 

“ Tt. would: be putting everybody out,” she 
said, so gave her orders that there should: be 
plenty of for rugs; and wraps provided: for 
their accommodation, when, followed: by Elfie, 


robed in sealskin. paletét, with a coqnettish |' her eyes seeming 


little hat to match, after an affectionate fare. 
well to her sisters, they bid: good-bye: to) the 
Manor. 


so frightened. I have been looking every- 
where for you, and the train has left!’’ 

‘‘I am so sorry,” he said, offering her his 
arm; but his face was deadly pale; and. the 
agitation under which he was labouring he 
could illkconceal, as he led}her to-her aun 

Fortunately that lady had fallen into a 
peaceful slumber amid the cushions which 
Langdon had arranged for ier comfort—the 
reason which was given‘Her, ou her awaking, 
that they had missed. the train. 

But although when, after the stated time, 
they entered the next, the youry-oflicer vainly 
endeavoured to recover his usual spirits, Bitte 
was alone aware thatsometiting drewdtul must 
have occurred, whilst ber youthful heart went 
ont in sympathy with bis. 

“ You won't be very vexed that I cannot, as 
I hadat-firsé intended, remain with ) ou. longer 
tham, to see you comfortably jocated at your 
hotel:?’”’ he asked. of Miss Musgrove, whoj 
after her sleep, scemed fully to eujoy the 
prospect of her journey. 

‘* Why?” she answered, “Is it impera 
tive, Reginald; that yow should return?” 

She always called, him Reginald, fox they 
had, been such old: friends; aud so: mixed-up 
had he been im her life that Miss: Musgrove 
had. learnt to look:on hint more-in- the Jightot 
anephew. And now it was more for Ditie's 
sake tham her owm that she regretted tlw 
change. in his plaus. 

She had noticed with a glad heavt'the fee!- 
ing of attachment which had grown up 
between: the:two; of which: they were-sea 
themselves aware, little dreaming of thee 
fate which would shatter theix hopes» and 
teach them. love they dare not clierish. 

“Cixcumstances: over which I have: 0 
control have: occurred which oblige me- to 
forego # pleasure to which I had looked fom 
ward with delight!" and, as he spokey his 
-eyes wandered’to,the corner where Li) fie sat, 
ly. fixed on the pages of the 
‘ novel they had’ purchased atthe railway book 
| stall; and his: heart sank. within: hin» ashe 
‘saw, when she once raised them to his, thats 


Captain Kerson was awaiting them at the | sudden expression of sadness came: over het 








station, and but: a short time: intervened: ke- 


features. : 
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But itwas only a moment; and’ then, a8 if 
ali: were schooling themselves to meet the 
inevitable, they admired the country through 
which they were passing; they spoke of the 
weather—everything but the subject most in 

ir thoughts. Z 
i oo fate when they at last arrived at 
their destination, but the invalid bore the 

suue of the journey much better than: they 
expected ; and had Regitald been her-son he 
could) not more: have studied her comfort 
during the few hours he could remain. 

Elfie could not avoid noticing the look of 
anxiety he cast around him, when they first 
alighted from the carriage, and the excited 
restleesness he evinced until they were seated 
inthe conveyance which was to take them to 
the-Sea View Hotel; not until they were in 
their own private room recovering his: self- 


poseession. 





CHAPTER Iii. 
THE BEAUTIFUL STRANGER, 


« Goop-prz,” he said, the next morning, 
when he was about to return to London by an 
early train, whilst: pressing Elfie’s hand, and 
looking with those sad eyes-of his into hers; 
“take care of your aunt;” and, after a 
moment's pause, “ sometimes think of me.” 

They were:alone-in the pretty roonr with its 


tion hue when, in turning sharply to re- 
monstrate with the former, she encountered 
the gaze of Miss: Musgrove. 

“ Good heavens!” she was heard to ejacu- 
late, under her breath; and: then she hastily 
moved on with her companion, a middle-aged 
man of military bearing. 

“ What a horrid woman! and how she did 
look at you, auntie,’ Elfie said, ‘*Do you 
know her?” 

‘““No, dear,” was. the reply; ‘‘ but I knew 
some one once, so like her that did I not 
know she was dead; I should’ have believed it 
was the same; but she was a bad woman, 
Elfie, and yet I loved’ her dearly, once; but I 
shall be glad to-get back, dear, I am:so cold. 

There- were some letters awaiting them, on 
their return from Singletkorpe; in which the 
sisters hoped they were deriving benefit from 
the change: 

‘Tt was very cold and bleak at the Manor,”’ 
they wrote, * and the woods: looked sad, with 


Kerson had called many times to hear if there 
were any news, but he seemed’ so ill that they 
had recommended’ he ought, to: have a change 


then, with love and kisses to dear Elfie, whose 
glad voice they said they missed’ so much, they 
brought the same to a close: 

The next day Miss Musgrove was. too-ill to 





the dead leaves covering the ground. Reginald 





bay window’ looking out on the fathomless | chill, and so Elfie had: to go by herself; but 


ocean. Although November, the air was soft she soon grew weary, and her thoughts became | 


and balmy as: June, and, entering in at the | sad, as they returned to that last{parting with 
| I want much to say to you, Reginald, before 


open frame, tossed the black glossy curls from | Captain Kerson. 

thegirl’s fair forehead. | “I am sure there is something sad in his 
He was: very near her, so near that she) history, and auntie-knows it,” she ruminated, 

could’ feel his tawny moustaclie touch her}.when, with the full intention: of that night 

cheek, and the warmth of his breath, as he begging the latter to tell her what it was, she 

raised’ his hand to the rebellious hair, and , turned: her steps homewards, when, some one 


the» lifting her head. She read the secret in gently tonching her on the shoulder, she gave | 
; “Dut so that I leave my darling happy, Ihave 


| a start, to find Reginald himself by her side. 
She knew how this parting was telling) “You here, Captain Kerson!” she ex- 
him: the truth: against which he had battled claimed: “How you frightened: me! Have 
so-long, how dear she had'hecome: to him in! you seem; auntie? And when. did you: come 
those glad summer days at Singlethorpe ' down?” 
Manor ; but: when her heart beat with tumult- The questicns came all in a breath, whilst 
uous joy; and) she would have leant on his tle colour came and went beneath her: olive 
bosom in the first delight of her new-born ' skin, until. it at last, left: her pale-as marble. 
happiness; after one passionate embrace, in| ‘I have been tothe hotel, Hifie,” he replied, 
which he pressed kieses of fire on her lips, | ‘‘and Miss Musgrove telling me: I shonld find’ 


the love-glance which met her own. 


already wreathed with the smiles of love, he' you nere I came, Are you not glad to- see 


almost pushed her from bim; and then left’ me?” 
her-—left her with nothing but that love-dream | 
to: haunt her in the days which followed, | to take the arm he had offered, when a laugh 
when, with her aunt—her sole companion—| from behind attracted their attention, and, 
she would hour by hour watch the restless ' simultaneously ross Elfle saw it. had: pro- 
sea, whilst the waves tossed and’ foamed! at! ceeded from:the lips: of the woman they vad 
her feet. | met the previous:evening. 

‘Captain Kersow isa strange: man, auntie,”| She was with the same companion as on 
she saidone-day, whilst’ walking beside the | the former occasion, but further than a stare 
invalidvchair, in which tho latter was: scated:; on the part of both they passed’ on, and when 
‘he has: never written since we came to ' Elfie moved to again take the Captain's: arm, 
Devonshire; and he went away so suddenly, | she thought it strange how stern and. grief- 
too!” stricken be had suddenly become. 

‘*¥es;"" Miss: Masgrove answered; looking No allusion was made to:the rencentre by 
keenly-at:her-niece,; but Elfie was studiously either when they returned’ to the hotel; and, 
contemplating: the ground they were treading, | indeed, Miss Musgrove's cold had taken such 
never raising her head, whilstshe continued;— | a serious turn that they both. became anxious 

‘“He always: seems to me like some one |—an anxiety which in the morning proved not 
who has known @ great trouble.” to be without foundation. 

“ Poor Reginald; he has known trouble; but} ‘ No, don't write to Sarah and Eleanor,” 
there is a skeleton in every house; Hifie,” was | she said, in answer to thie entreaties of both 
the rejoinder. : | the Captain and Hifie that they should be 

And them Miss. Musgrove gave directions | communicated with, ‘it would: only: frighten 
that she should be wheeled to ler hotel, for ; them ; and, doubtless, with care, I shall’ soon 

Sair was growing keen. be-as well as: usual,” 

“You might be more careful,” the former} But notwithstanding: all the care and atten- 

d some one say. tion she received, Miss Musgrove. became 

Stie hadonly left her aunt's chair a moment, | graduully worse, until it was imperative that 
to-looke at some: trifie in a shop window, when | a telegram: should be sent to Singlethorpe 
the: words fell on her ears. They were in a | without delay, and: Reginald; with Elfie, forgot 
woman’s voice, and when Elfie: hastened’ to, forthe time being auglit else but the: grave 

see whiat. was the matter, she found that, in| symptoms which surrounded the fate of their 
turning, the-man had accidentally caught the | beloved friend: 
bem of a lady's dress under the wheel: It was only while awaiting the sisters’ 
She was & tall, fain woman, of about twenty- | arrival’ that they would, at the desire of the 
or six; with large blue eyes looking out | invalid, go out for an: hour: to restore, as. she 
from beneath a cluster-of auburn curls, which |'said, the roses to her darling’s face, feeling 





himself, but he would not hear:of it;’’ and | 


take her accustomed airing; she had’ caught a | 


‘‘Tam:so glad,” she faltered, and was about 


they never again encountered the beautiful 
woman whose presence appeared to have uch 
a strange effect on the latter. 


CHAPTER IV. 
NO HOPE, 


Two days necessarily elapsed before the 
Misses Musgrove could arrive from Single- 
thorpe, during which, with the exception of 
that two hours’ ramble by the seashore, Regi- - 
nald and Elfie were intermittent in their 
watch by the sick bed, anda gleam of pleasure 


would pass over 1] ntenance of the in- 
valid, as she ulternately gazed from one to the 
other. 


“T shall never see the Manor again,” she 
said, when, on the eve of the second day, 
they sat in the sick-room awaiting the coming 
of the ladies from Singlethorpe, Elfie with her 
bend: clasped within that of her aunt, whilst 
Captain Kerson occupied a seat on the other 
side of the bed. 

It had’ turned very cold and dreary after 
the lovely weather of the preceding week, and 
there was a melancholy in the roar of the 
waves; which, as the moan of an ungniet 
spirit, would’ enter within that silent room, 
illaminated but by the glow from the. fire, 
which cast fantastic shapes around, thus 
adding to the weirdness of the surroundings. 

“T shall never sce the Manor again,’” Miss 
Musgrove repented, ‘and there is something 





the end comes.” 

“Don’t talk like that, dear Miss. Musgrove,” 
the: latter replied. ‘You are ill and weak 
now, but there is no reason that you should 
not recover.”’ 

“ A vain hope, a vain hope,” ské@ returned ; 


no wish to stuy,” and she turned to where 
Elfie, with the tears starting to her eyes, 
knelt beside her, when egain looking towards 
the Captain, “I had hoped, Reginald,” she 
said—“ may I’not hope still?” 

But Reginald, Kerson could do-no more than 
press the thin, wrinkled hand, a shade. of 
sorrow: passing over: his.features; while the 
words he would haye uttered’ remain unsaid, 
as, the door opening, the sisters entered, 

They bore traces of the fatigue and anxiety 
they had’ experienced in their long journey, 
on whith they had started immediately on re- 
ceipt of the telegram; but no persuasion 
could'prevail! on them, to tale, either reat or 
refreshment until they, had been, led, to the 


| bedside of the sufferer; when after each having 
' kissed the young girl, who rose to throw her 
| arms round thei necks, they told her. and 





completely shaded her forehead’; but the rose | she was perfectly safe in the Keeping of the 
tint on her white skin deepened to a carna-{fofficer; but after the first day of his coming 








Reginald Kerson to go and get a breath, of 
fresh, air, whilst, they would remain with the 
invalid. 

During the week. which followed there. was 
little change, but the end, came when least 
expected, when after days, in which the latter 
appeared’ to know no pain, the sands of life 
gradhally running out peacefully to the last, 
they were all summoned to the bed of death. 

Miss Musgrove had just awoke from a-quiet 
sleep, the last one she would. know, until the 
cold grave closed her from the world... The 
doctor had told’ them all it was. useless to hide 
the truth, that she was sinking fast, so. fast 
that he considered is doubtful if eke would, 
ever see another sun, 

“* Don’t grieve, my darling!’ she said, whilst 
her hand.passed lovingly. over the bright glossy 
curls, 

She could no longer see, and Elfie sobbed, 
out her sorrow with, her face buried in the 
coverlet. 

“Don’t grieve, my pain will. soon. be: over, 
and I am an old woman, gladito go; and 
Heaven grant, darling, thet you, with adl your 
life before you, may be. as: happy as. [, have 
been in mine! Where is. Reginald?” she: 
asked. ‘‘I can't see, and.taere is something. 
I would say before-I go. Bend low,” she said 
faintly; asthe latter approached; and then, 
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with his ear placed close to her lips, she whis- 
to him what was in her heart; but to 
ose who surrounded the, bed the words were 
inaudible, whilst when Reginald raised his 
head it was well that those eyes, from which 
the light had fled for ever, were unconscious 
of the look of agony which then sed over 
his features—features from whi all the 
outh’ had fled, leaving his face drawn and 
ined like that of an old man. 

Without a word he approached to where 
Elfie still sobbed out her grief. She had 

_ kissed for the last time the lips of the dyin 
woman, whose breath became shorter an 
shorter, the sisters alone pressing closer as 
the end came near. 

**Come along, Elfie,” he said to the weaning 
girl, “it was her wish darling,” and he poin 
to where, with her eyes already fixed in death, 
her aunt gasped out the last breath of life, and 
then all was still. 

“Oh! Captain Kerson, it:was my fault. I 

her out too long that night when she 
caught the cold which has killed her!” and 
Elfie cried as though her heart would break. 

“« Don’t be silly,” Captain Kerson answered. 
“It was through‘no fault of yours, my rg 2 
There was no hope for her before she left 
Singlethorpe, although the stay here has pro- 
longed her days,” and leading her to a seat by 
the fire, he bade her to be seated. 

“You will be making yourself ill next,” he 
said, tenderly. 

And when Elfie raised her tear-stained face 
to his there was that in the expression of his 
countenance she could not mistake, and the 
colour flushed beneath her olive skin, dyein 
cheeks and forehead with carnation hue, an 
she knew too well that her young heart had 
gone out to that man, who loved her as he had 
never loved before. 

“ Elfie, my darling—my darling!”’ he said, 
pe pen | his hand over her sunny head, as 
the dead woman upstairs had done but a few 
moments before, he on her for a second ; 
then with a sudden impulse he threw himeelf 
at her feet, drawing her nearer—nearer until 
their lips met, and he whispered in her ear 
the love he could no longer conceal. 

The next moment he started, as on the door 

ing to admit the sisters, who, now that 

was over, had descended from the chamber 

of death, the sound of a woman’s voice fell on 
his ear. 

It was someone on the landing upon which 
their rooms opened, making inquiries respect- 
ing apartments; but it was enough to cause 
the colour to forsake the face of the youn 
officer, as with one look at Elfie, who ha 
risen from her seat when her aunts entered, 
he sank'into a chair, with a strong effort con- 
trolling the emotion under which he was evi- 


dently suffering. 

“It is all over, r dear!” Miss Sarah 
said, alluding to her dead sister, whilst 
Eleanor could not speak for the grief which 
overwhelmed her, which Elfie alone seemed 
to have the power to ass } 

“Don’t auntie, dear—don’t!” she said, 
soothingly, as sob on sob broke from the elder 
woman’s breast, until at last she became 
quieter in her great sorrow. 

“‘ We should wish the body removed as soon 
as practicable, inald,” Miss Sarah con- 
tinued, “for I could not think of her being 
buried anywhere but in the family vault.” 

“ I will see to all that for you! ” was the reply; 
“and, indeed, ay Kerson was only too 
glad to have something which would draw his 
mind from brooding over troubles which un- 
kind fate had woven around him. The more 
he*was with Elfie the greater became the 
temptation to cast aside the scruples which, 
until now, hed stood in the way of his happi- 
ness ; and he determined, in his mind, when 
once Miss Musgrove had been placed in the 
vault of her ancestors, that he would carry 
out her last wish,’’ and as these thoughts 
gen through his mind the gloom which 

te events had cast over him as quickly dis- 


appeared. 
Fie no longer restrained from telling Elfie 





of the love without which she had made him to 
feel life was not worth living; but of the past 
he had not, as yet, the courage to to her, 
whilst she alone, cegnisant of the fact that his 
love was more to her than aught else, lived on 
in the knowledge of that happiness, which was 
her life, her all. 





CHAPTER V. 
A STRANGE SURPRISE. 


As Captain Kerson promised, he had 
arranged all for the removal of the co to 
Singlethorpe, to where a telegram been 
dispatched, followed by a letter giving full in- 
structions when and how the same would 
arrive, whilst the family would be there by a 
later train, and then for the last time he 
and Elfie took a stroll by the sea-shore. 

It was asad ending to the trip towards 
which but a short time since she had looked 
forward with such delight ; but F agg quickly 
outlives sorrow, and with is new-born 
happiness Elfie had almost ceased to remember 
the loss which had come to her. 

“‘ Would you grieve much, Elfie, should any 
thing come between us?” 

It was Oaptain Kerson who asked the 
question, and raising her eyes to his he could 
see them become filled with tears at the 
thoughts the words ested ; but they soon 
pas away, for did she not feel his warm 

reath on her face, as in low tones mingling 
with the murmur of the ocean, he told her 
how dear she was to him, and that how with- 
out her life would not be worth living ! 

‘*No woman has ever been to me what you 
are, Elfie,” he said; ‘‘ you believe me, don’t 
you, darling?” 

And Elfie did believe him, and would have 
done so in spite of any to the contrary ; 
but what was it that her dead aunt meant 


had 

And Elfie felt she could not restrain from 
asking him of the sorrow in his , but the 
words she would have uttered died on her li 

It would seem like doubting him, she rey oy 
No, she would ask nothing ; whatever he 

to tell that she should know should come spon- 
taneously from himself. 

The sisters were awaiting them on their 
return, it was —— late, and too cold for 
Elfie to be“out'; besides, she would have to be 
up early in the morning, they said, so after a 
few moments the latter bade them good-night, 
leaving Reginald looking over the time table, 
studying the trains for the next day. 

‘“* Have you seen that woman Reginald ?” Miss 
Sarah asked when the door had on Elfie. 
‘* Bhe is positively here, in the same hotel,” and 
the former looked as though it was astonish- 
ing that the roof which covered both had not 

en in on either. 

Captain Kerson was perfectly aware who 
was meant by that woman, 80 asked no more 
than that Miss Musgrove was certain such 
was the case. : 

‘Certain ! of course I am,” that lady replied, 
fongatting, for the time being, aught else. 
“Why, my dress actually brushed against hers 
on the stairs, and she shook her skirts, to 
rid of any contamination she might have de- 
rived in the contact; so even in that you see 
they have deceived you.” 
iene my ad sister ingly of this?” 

or asked, looking pityi on the youn 
officer, whose worst fears had thus Lowers 
realised. 

“T don’t think so,” was the reply. And 
then he told them of the dead woman’s last 
wish and his own shattered hopes. : 

“*T must leave it with Elfie and your own 
sense of honour, Captain Kerson,” Miss Sarah 
said, after a pause; ‘“ but she must know all, 
remember, ali /’’ 

“I never intended that it should be other- 
wise, Miss Musgrove,” was the reply. ‘‘ Even 
had the report brought to me been true, Elfie 
should have known everything before she 
linked her fate with mine.” 





“IT know we can trust you, Reggy.” 
former replied, grasping his extended’ hans 
and smilingly looking into his face, all the 
old confidence restored; and, adding 9 lag 
good-night, he turned with a sad heart to leave 
the room, when the door was opened geni} 
from without, and Elfe herself stood befor, 
em. 

She had on a loose peignoir, her long bi 
hair falling as a veil over her shouldess ~~ 
face was white as marble, and the lamp she 
carried trembled in her grasp. 

“Come upstairs, auntie,’ she said, hur. 
riedly ; ‘‘ come quick.” And, without Waiting 
to notice the effect her words had on the 
officer, or even to acknowledge his presence, 
she retraced her steps, followed by 4 
who told the others to stay until her return, 

Hastily they ascended the stairs. It wag 
but a short flight, leading on to the corridor, 
on which the doors of their rooms opened, 

Without a word, invoking silence to her 
aunt, who follo on, she gently opened the 
one nelonging to the chamber where the body 
of Miss Musgrove remained, awaiting its early 
removal-in the —- 

The coffin was p on low trestles at the 
further end of the apartment, the latter bei 
redolent with the scent of flowers, whi 
loving hands had ced on and about the 
same, whilst a single wax candle cast a weird 
light over all, creating a deeper gloom around 
the corners it could not penetrate. 

A sound of someone crying bitterly fell on 
their ears, and, pushing the door noiselessly 
open, Sarah could not suppress a start, on 
seeing a figure bending over the dead form of 
her sister, whilst a woman’s voice sobbed 
forth its grief. 

She had removed the covering from the cold 
and lifeless face, on which she impressed 
passionate kisses, unconscious of another's 
presence until Miss Sarah’s voice fell on her 
ears; then with a start she raised her head, 
———— all traces of her recent emotion. 

“ A thousand pardons!” she said ; ‘* I mis- 
took the room;” and then, without another 
word, she passed by aunt and niece, the former 
unable to find her voice, whilst she looked 
almost dazed as she gazed on the lovely face 
before her, Elfie trembling the while, sents, 
nising in the intruder the woman she 
seen on the beach. 

“ Why did she come here, aunt?” she asked, 
‘‘T am sure she knows you and poor auntie.” 
And then she told Miss Sarah of their former 
meeting. 

** Yes, dear,’’ the latter replied, ‘‘ there was 
a time when we loved her fondly; but it iss 
long story, Elfie, and the hour is late. But 
how came you to find her here?” 

“I felt I could not go to bed until I had 
taken one last look at auntie,’”’ was the 
response, ‘‘and was about to enter this room 
for that tow be when I heard someone crying 
over the coffin. It frightened me so much; 
the more so that I could only see a fi 
bending and swaying in great grief, and no 
more. But do tell me all about her.” 

‘I will, dearest,’ was the rejoinder; ‘‘ but 
not now. 
have to be early in the morning.” 

So, after again placing the cover over the 
face they loved so well, Elfie was led by her 
aunt from the chamber of death to the little 
room, where, with her head resting on the 
snowy pillow, she was soon asleep. 

Eleanor and the Captain were anxiously 
awaiting the elder lady’s return. . 

“Poor girl,” said the former, when Miss 
Sarah had related what had occurred. ‘‘ Thank 
Heaven, there is some good left in her yet! 
It seems as if it were the hand of Providence 
which led her to take up her residence at the 
same hotel. Didn’t she say anything else?” 

“Not a word,’ Eleanor replied, ‘ merely 
something about having mistaken the room, 
and then she passed out to her own.” 

“And of course Elfie knows?” Captain Ker- 
son asked. 

“At present nothing; though, naturally, 
her curiosity is excited,” was the answeét 
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Eleanor gave, as, saying they were all tired, 
she told him he must go or they would all 


be ill. 





CHAPTER VI. 
A NARROW ESCAPE. 


Ir was early on the next morning when the 
sisters were awake, the undertaker coming 

anctually to the hour stated to screw down 
the lid of the coffin, and thus close for ever 
from their sight the beloved dead! It was 
agreed between them that Elfie should not be 
disturbed till later on, and the sun was shin- 
ing brightly when the latter opened her eyes, 
to find the others already awaiting her. 

“ Why didn’t you let me be called before, 
auntie,’ she asked, when, entering their 

ivate sitting-room, she discovered that they 
had long breakfasted, a fresh supply of ham 
and eggs being ordered on her making her ap- 


pearance. 

“My dear, there is plenty of time,” they 
replied, returning the kiss she gave; ‘as we 
don’t go until the midday train, and I was 
sure you were tired.” 

Captain Kerson’s name was not mentioned, 
although Elfie longed to know if he had been 
there yet, anxiously watching every opening 
of the door, in the hope that he would enter; 
but at last the well-known footstep fell on her 
ear, and Reginald shortly after entered the 


room, 

He looked jaded and worn, his eyelids heavy 
and swollen frcm the effects of sleepliness, but 
there was a sad tendernessin his tone, when, 
after having shaken hands with the elder 
ladies, he advanced to her side. : 

“The train starts at 12-30; will you be 
ready?” he asked. ‘‘I have ordered a car- 
riage to be here a little after the hour, so 
that we shall not be hurried.” 

The words were addressed to all, but his 
éyes were watching every glance, every move- 
ment, of the girl’s face, whilst pressing the 
hand she had held out to him. 

“T will meet you at the station, Miss 

—* he said; ‘you won’t mind, will 
you ” 
_ “No, decidedly not,’ she answered, know. 
ing full well why it was he would not go with 
them from the hotel, and so after a short time 
saying he wanted to make one or two pur- 
chases previous to starting, he bade them 
adieu, as he said, for the present. 

The carriage at the appointed time drove 
up, and it was not long before Elfie and her 
aunts took their seats in the same. 

They had seen no more of the strange 
woman previous to their departure, and in the 
bustle attendant on their leaving, all thoughts 
ba a appeared to have passed from their 


_ Captain Kerson was on the platform await- 
ing their arrival, He had seen to everything 
for their comfort, even to procuring the tickets, 

“Tt is now twenty-five minutes past, and 
the trained is timed for the half-hour, so you 
may as well take your seats,” he said, offering 
_ arm to Miss Musgrove, Elfie and Eleanor 
ollowing to where a carriage, with “‘ engaged ” 
on the window, had been secured for them ; 
and then he brought out a book, a daily paper, 
and one or two others, to beguile the time 
daring the long journey. 

o They are not very punctual,” he said, 
, ter having seen that the ladies were com- 
—. 

© stayed by the door awaiting the signal 
for them to start, but the half-hour, ~ 
minutes, and another five after that went by, 
and, as yet, no sign of leaving, until, growing 
erations of the delay, Reginald advanced to 

é first porter he could see. 

“TI thought this train was to start at half- 
past twelve?’ he said; ‘and here it is a 
quarter to one, and no sign of moving. I 
we there are not more accidents on this 

ne. It is shameful ! ”’ 

They are a-waitin’ for the hexpress,” the 


* 





man answered, not forgetting to attach anh; 
‘* but here she be.” 

And as he spoke the express dashed into 
the station, and Reginald had but just time to 
jump into his compartment when, with a 
shriek and a puff, they moved from the same. 

Their conversation was but limited, owing 
to the noise made by their own and passing 
trains, and, apparently, each had more or less 
become absorbed in their reading; but even 
that, by the jolting of the carriages, became 
almost impossible, and it was not long before 
the elder ladies fell into a doze. 

Elfie was seated close to her lover, with 
whom she conversed in low tones, until, at 
length, she also becoming drowsy, leant her 
head on his broad shoulder, where, after a few 
moments, she fell into a peaceful slumber. 

How long they had so remained they could 
not say. Reginald alone awake, watching, as 
in a dream, the fields, and, at times, the chalk 
banks, which, with the little country stations, 
appeared to fly from them, whilst they flew on 
faster, faster, with now and then a shrill 
whistle, like a scream of delight, sounding 
from the thing which bore them on, when 
another train, with its freigkt of human life, 
would dash wildly by, and again, unheeding 
all but the time thus gained, on, on, whilst 
labourers would for a moment rest from their 
work to gaze on the line of black which came 
and went ere they could realize the fact. And 
then, a roar, a crash, and chaos, the shrieks of 
the living, the moans of the dying mingling 
with the last scream of the engine, when roll- 
ing on its mighty side it went, dragging with 
it the carriages, which, broken and shattered, 
buried beneath their weight their helpless 
victims. 

The Misses Musgrove knew nothing of 
their danger until they awoke, rudely tossed 
on the floor of the compartment they occupied, 
a severe shaking the only injury they had 
received ; whilst Elfie, whom fright had 
momentarily deprived of consciousness, lay 
white, and apparently lifeless, in the arms of 
the Captain. 

To assist them all from the broken débris 
was the first care of the latter, when, gently 
laying the fainting girl on a bank, with a 
prayer of thankfulness to the Almighty for 
having saved their lives in the midst of death, 
he left her in the charge of her aunts, whilst 
he went to render what assistance he could to 
the remainder. 

Fortunately, a doctor, who was travelling 
in the same train, had escaped unhurt, and 
was doing all he could to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the injured, whilst the groans and 
moans of the dying were filling the air with 
their agony. 

Willing workers were quickly on the scene, 
dragging men, women, and children from be- 
neath the wreckage, and Reginald had just 
tursed from where a young mother, with her 
babe, had been laid down gently on the hill- 
side; she was dead, quite dead, and it was 
only a moment that he gazed on the still, 
white face, when two men advanced with yet 
another ghastly burden; and as they laid her 
down—for it was a woman—with an unac- 
countable desire to see if she were also gone, 
he stooped to Icok on the features, when, with 
a cry he was unable to restrain, he fell on his 
knees to chafe the hands of the sufferer, to 
call on her by name, to open her eyes and 
look on him, and. hear that she was forgiven 
ere she went. : 

It was then that the voice she had once so 
fondly loved seemed to draw her back to life, 
as, with a slight quiver of the eyelids, they 
unclosed; for one moment she looked into 
the face so near her own, when, with a last 
effort to meet the one last kiss so freely be- 
stowed, she sank back a senseless corpse. 

He arose from the cold damp ground, he 
had no further reason then to stay; all that 
had made his life an endless sorrow was 
finished now ; all anger had vanished from his 
breast, pity alone remaining for the lifeless 
clay at hie feet, and turning his back he was 
about to quit the scene, when he became con- 





scious of another who was looking down on 
the dead white face, and as in raising his head 
their eyes met, they read in each a hatred 
which would never die. 

Another train soon arrived, and but a short 
time elapsed when they were once again 
steaming towards the metropolis; the elder 
ladies had almost recovered their composure, 
whilst Elfie pale and trembling was half led, 
half carried to the carriage in which Reginald 
tenderly placed her. 

He a not bring himself then to tell her 
of the woman who with the other dead was 
conveyed to where the bodies would await 
identification, she who but a few short hours 
before had been, in the fulness of life and 
aoa kneeling beside the coffin of her dearest 
riend. 


CHAPTER VII. 
BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH, 


‘*No, no, let us get home quickly, auntie, 
dear,” was Elfie’s earnest entreaty, Captain 
Kerson having proposed that they should re- 
main in London the next day ; and her request 
being granted, they left by an early train 
for Singlethorpe. 

A cold drizzly rain was falling when they 
once again entered the gates of the Manor, 
around which all appeared sad and dreary, 
the house itself looking so dismal with all the 
blinds drawn, and the wind moaning in wistful 
gusts around its gables and soughing in the 
bare branches of the trees overhead. 

In the room she had but a few shcrt weeks 
since left in life, was placed the coffin of the 
dead sister awaiting burial, the funeral being 
arranged to take place on the following day. 

All but Elfie had suffered no ill-effects from 
the railway collision, but with her it proved 
different. At first she seemed dazed, scarcely 
realising the danger which they had been in, 
and then she became the prey of fever, when 
in her fancies, she felt more than in the moment 
of real peril. 

“Shock to the system!” Dr. Partridge 
averred, when Sarah had asked his opinion, 
having lost no time in commanding his attend- 
ance, 

He had been medical adviser to the family 
at the Manor even since the three maiden 
ladies were girls like Elfie herself, and the old 
man felt a genuine regret, when after leaving 
the sick room of the latter, they led him to 
where Miss Musgrove lay in her last narrow 
bed 


° ~ 

‘Very sad, very sad, indeed,” he said, and 

then he went on to congratulate them on their 
narrow escape. 

‘‘And you really do not think there is any- 
thing very serious the matter with our niece? ” 
Miss Sarah asked. 

‘‘T think not,” was the reply; ‘quiet and 
good nursing will, I hope, in a few days do 
wonders.”’ 

But day succeeded day, and still Elfie tossed 
and turned on a sick bed, but at last she wa 
pronounced out of danger. . 

Captain Kerson was like one demented 
whilst the life of his darling hung in the 
balance, she failing to recognise the tones of 
his voice, or the touch of his hand when he 
would place it cool and gentle on her burning 
forehead ; and it was at these times that he 
would go from her room, his big heart break- 
ing, when he saw as he thought the life, which 
had become soa part of his own, slowly ebbing 
away. 

Three weeks had thus passed when once 
again the dark velvety eyes opened with the 
light of reason. Miss Sarah was in the room, 
the sisters seemingly jealous of each other in 
their attendance on the sick bed of their 
darling, having agreed to watch by turns. 

‘* Have I been very ill, auntie?” 

The former turned with a glad smile as Elfie 
in her natural tones thus ad. ed her. 

“‘ Yes, dear, you have been very ill,” she 
replied, ‘but, thank Heaven, you are better 
now. 
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For « few amoments after she was again 
quiet, whilst -ever and anon she passed sher 
thintransparent hand over her eyes, seemingly 
to remove the mist still banging over ‘her 
memory. 

“(Do you «want anything, dearest?’ .Miss 
Sarah asked. 

“'Noaantie no,” ths irl replied, “bat I 
was thinking how it was that I came here; ”’ 
then, with e shudder as the recollection of 
pist events came to her, “Ah! I remem. 
ber,” ‘she said, “poor annt Matilda’s death, 
‘the railway accitent,and-then no-more; but 
where'are'we now?” 

“Yourtare in ‘your own tittle room ‘at ‘the 
Manor, my’ child” 

And Captain Kerson?” she'asked. 

There was a dread in her tone that ‘the 
answer might bring herfresh sorrow, but when 
her aunt told her how ‘he had been to see her 
day after day, when she was unconscious of 
his presenge,'aglad ight came into her eyes, 
and.Miss:Sarah leaving her in the.care of the 
murap, ‘hastened from the room ‘to inform her 
Sister ‘of the ‘happy change. 

‘fay Iseo heriat.once?’’'\Captain Kerson 
asked, who ‘having ealled.im the interim, was 
chatting with Dleanor whea theformerentered 
with her,glad news. 

“ ¥es,’’ she, replied, with samilo, “but you 
«mustipromise not ‘to ‘excite her, for the pros- 
‘mation against which we have -now to fight is 
almoest.as.difficult:a task asthe other.’’ 

So it was very noiselessly that a dew 
moments later Reginald was ushered into the 
sick room. 

Acdwint flush come sto the face of the.girl 
when,:on:her- aunt telling. her ¢iat some .one 
had «come ‘toisee-her, her eyes fell on the form 
of the young officer. 

‘“Oh'! so.glad,so glad,” she said, iholding 
ont ther hands, aed drawing his face down 
tatil ‘his tawny «moustache brashed ‘her 
emiken .cheék, «nd le pressed ‘hot -kisses 
= ther lips, paroled aud dry from he -late 

ever.” 

‘Now we must be'very quist,” hewsaid, with 
Indicrous ‘cdlemmity, ‘as ‘he moistened ‘her 
mouth with the hothouse grapes he ‘had 
brought with him, “‘ or Aunt Sarah will send 
meaway like a naughty boy !”’ 

““No, no!” #he answered, while a smileof | 
happiness fiitted over her conntenance. “Qh! | 
Twm‘so ‘happy —so‘happy |” 

* And so am I, my darling’! was the reply, | 
as he smoothed ‘her curls, ‘her head the while! 
réting on his broad shoulder; and then ‘he 
told ‘her ‘that she must make haste and get! 
bo for ‘he ‘was waiting for this little) 
wife. 

“There was no ‘hesitation now ‘in his tone,‘his 
eyes no longer weariny that’sad ‘look to which | 
she had been so accustomed, and as she 
lovingly gazed on his fextures there recurred 
to her memory the mystery which had hitherto 
enveloped his life. 

Was. it that it no longer existed, she pon- 
dered, when a short ‘time after with a tender 
kiss, and promise to see ‘her on the morrow, 
he had, at her.annt’s suggestion, left the'room ; 
and she wondered if the strange woman ait 
Ilfracombe. whose presence:seemed toinflnence 
duis wondact, had anything to & with the 
skeleton in ‘his home, of which her dead:aunt 

And then it.all came back to her mind—the 
watch in the chamber of death, and the sobs 
which had broken ro suddenly on her senses, 
to.be.as quickly subdued when her presetice 
had ibeen detected, and Difie determined to 
ask-heraunt the solution of the mystery. 

But from meither could she gain‘a promise 
that they would grant her request. 

‘‘ When you are quite well, Elfie, yon shall 
know all,” they told her, and with that she 
had to remain satisfied, whilst day by day she 
was quickly recovering, until at last the roses 
once more bloomed on her pale cheek,.and her 


'| not. listening a moment to the idea of our 


CHAPTER VHT. 
‘A BAD STORY, 


‘Terns must be no secrets between us,” 
Captain Kerson ‘was saying, when some weeks 
later the Indies*were entering ‘with ‘him on the 
subject of his approaching marriage with their 
niece. ‘ Elfie must knoweall,’’ he persistedjand 
‘80, in spite of ‘the sister’s opinion ‘that it was 
anneoessary to rake \up'the ashes of the dead, 
it was agreed that she should Jearn :all from 
her aunts, they having ‘been,:in a way, mixed 
‘up in the same. 

It was a bitter cold evening at ‘the com- 
mencement of December, which enhanced to 
a degree the comfort surrounding the Manor 
drawing-room, where a ‘huge coal fire threw 
its warmth and glow over the whole apart- 
ament. 

Without the snow Jay thick on lawn and 
terrace, whilst a ‘bitter East wind drove the 
‘flakes before it, till they formed great ‘heaps 
‘against the jpalisades which divided+the former 
from ‘the gardem where iin ‘summer flowers of 
vevery hne exhaled their-fragrance. 

Elfie-had ‘left the piano, where in the dark 
thour it was her custom to sing, whilst her 


disten to the tones-of ‘her rich ‘contralto voice; 


the old songs—when leaving ‘the instrument 
‘she:nestled olose ‘to the sideof ‘the former. 
For a ‘time all were ‘so silent #hat:even the 


fallen.into a gentle slumber, but‘her ‘thoughts. 
‘wandering from ‘recent events to those which | 
‘had occurred in ‘the days which ‘were passed, | 
a sudden desire to have the mystery of ‘those, 
‘days revealed came to her, 

“You will, auntie dear, won't you?" she 
asked, appealing‘to Miss Sarah, ‘‘tell me the! 


well Reginald would have told me) 
himself this'morning, but I would rather‘hear | 
it from you,” she added. 

‘“‘ Perhaps it would be better that you should | 
iknow all, xy darling,” was the reply,“ but I) 
shall have to go back to many years ago, | 
which, had it not been for circumstances | 
which have occurred during the last few 
months, would have: remained, as far:as Iam | 
woncerned, a sealed book.” 

“No, you.need not light the lamp, Mazia,” | 
she said, as a servant entered fhe room for 
that;purpose. ‘ I will ring when I desire it,” | 
‘after which, stirring the fire into ‘a Vlaze, with | 
Elfie’s head resting on her Knee, Miss Mus. 
grove comm A 

‘<I must go back sixteen years, ito the time | 
when with our father we and your father 
lived together beneath this roof; bat it was | 
not long before the former followed his wife, 
who had died but'a few months previous, and 
we sisters and ‘brother were then left:the sole 


occupiers. 
“ After a few months Edward married, and 


quitting the Manor in fayourof his bride, the 
selected a ‘home for her in the metropolis; but 
this arrangement not fallingin with dire wishes 
of your mother, we seldom met, and were, 
never, as you know, good friends. 

‘« However, she consoled herself -with the 
prospect of #*8on being born, who would even- 
tually be master here; but even in that she 
was doomed to disappointment, as we knew 
when we heard of your birth, and thad it not 
been for Edward himself, we should never 
have ksown our little niece, her wish being 
that you should never enter the Manor during | 
our lifetime. 

‘“Amonget our acquaintances at Single. . 
thorpe at that time was a Colonel Kerson, 
who with his family resided but « short dis. 
tance from us; and we were on the most 
friendly terms, often bringing Reginald, then 
alad-of fifteen, with us to stuy-at the Manor, 
the only time when he was permitted, to ‘his 
great delight, to handle gun ; besides which 





merry Jaugh again re-echood within the Manor 
walls, 


‘atts would dreamily, half asleep, half.awake, | 
but this night she ihad soon become weary of | 


girl herself smight have been supposed to have | 


‘story you — to-do when I was quite! 


SPRITE | 
— 


‘| young days, the children became dey 


attached to each other, and were always @e. 
lighted at the prospect of being in each otherig 
society. 

“ Florrie was then but nine years of age, a 
golden-haired fairy with large blue eyes, and 
a skin fair as alabaster. 

“She was a great pet with all, but mostly 
so with Matilda, who idolised her. 

“Thus five years passed away. Revinaldthag 
entered ‘the army, and ary, with ‘his regi. 
ment, for atime we.saw but little of him. 

“«T -expect my ‘boy home next mouth) 
Colonel Kerson ‘told :us one morning, ‘ he 
obtained three months’ leave, previous .to hig 
leaving for India.’ 

“¢Tndia!’ Florrie .exclaimed, . whilst.the 
flush of pleasure which had swept over her 
fair face suddenly vanished, leaving her white 
as'matfble,; and.then I saw the tears well-to 
her beautiful eyes. ; 

‘‘However, she controlled her emotions.ao 
far, never breaking down until we were agai 
alone, when throwing her lovely arms a 
‘my sister's neck, she sobbed as though -her 


| heart would ‘break. 


“But at length she became calmer, looki 


forward anxiously to the day when Regi 
shoald arrive, who,.as I well ‘knew ‘he would, 
came*to the Munor without.a moment's ; 


and during thetkree months which intervened, 


a ‘last few days of his stay were drawing 
to a close, and we were qc prepared to ‘see 
Plorrie overwhelmed ‘with grief at the prospeet 
of the ‘parting so close ‘at hand ; but, to our 
surprise, she was‘as "merry as ‘a cricket, 
more than ever in the society of -her lover,jan 
we were little prepared for the scene whith 
followed, when, the morning jprevious to “1 
departare ‘of the young officer, ‘the 
‘himself appeared. : 

“He was in a towering rage—a-fact he did 
not attempt +o.conceal—and even so far 
himself as toacouse us-of :complisity in : 


ruin, as ‘he termed it, of -his boy's ! 

‘\As we told ‘him, ‘we § 
-of ‘what he meant, when cooling-down a little, 
he told us that how, at the earnest entreaty of 


his betrothed, Reginald had resigned his com- 
mission, ‘and thus ‘thrown away a glorious 
‘fatare. 

‘“* $0 surprised were we at this announée. 
ment that we vould scarcely ‘find words ‘to 
‘express the regret ‘we felt at the turn wffairs 
had taken ; but ‘as what ‘was done could ‘net 
bevundone, we thought it uscless to argue ‘the 


| point farther. 


“* He shall never enter my doors again!’ 
was the exclamation of our choleric friend, 
and ‘he «kept ‘his word; but it was only '® 
@ matter of a few days that Reginald war 
‘banished fromthe parental! roof, for s 

had a week passed when he was hastily som 
moned to the death-bed-of the old soldier, wh¢ 
died im ‘a fit of ‘apoplexy, his ‘wife surviving 
him -bat:a short two months after. 

“Poor Reginald was in. great grief at the 
trials which ‘had so suddenly overwhelmed 
him ; but time and the many-duties which, 
owing to ‘the same, devolved upon him, ro 
thim from ‘his sorrow, and six months after he 
had ‘performed the Jast vites to his dead 
parents she became the husband of ‘onr 
Florrie. 

‘We were very happy then, ‘their home 
being but a short distance from onr own; 
scarcely a day intervened that we did not see 
one or the other. 

“Dhey had now been married two years, 
when Reginald .accidently coming across. @ 
friend he ‘had known when in the service, in® 
fatal moment he asked him to pay hima visit 
@uring ‘the hot season, when life in London 
was unbearable. ’ 
‘Lord Ingleton was many years the senior 
of his host, and the marked attentions -he 
paid our beautiful Florrie was on that score 
only looked upon as such—that a .man-of bis 





we having adopted as our owns little orphan 
whose mother had ‘been a schoolfellow ‘in our 


years could with impunity bestow on one who 
to him was little more than a child, and we 





with the consent of both ‘families, they became” 
| en ad to each other. ; 
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little @reamed of -the evil which was brewing, 
until as an avalanche we beeame buried 
beneath its weight. 

“T-ghall never forget the morning that the 
eud'truth was made known'to us. Tt was June; 
wewere sitting by the open window through 
whieh ‘the lovely cent ‘of ‘tho roses, then‘in 
fill ‘bloom, wes carticd -by the soft wind. 
Booking up ‘from the embroidery on-which I 
was engaged I saw ‘Reginald advancing to 
where ‘we sat, and though-so long-ago, I-can 
see‘him as I saw him then—his face #iterally 
eonvilsed with theemotion he was undergoing, 
his eyes starting from his ‘head, whilst ‘his 
whole ‘frame shook visibly with the excitement 
tmder*which he was'labouring. 

“<What is the matter?’ »we asked: simnul- 
taneously, when after entering through the open 
window he returned our greeting, and then 
sank.into the nearest chair, covering his face 
With ‘his hands, whilst groans of agony pro- 
eeetled “from his lips. 

“He could not control himeelf snfficiently at 
first toanswer our question, but holding to us 
asmall note which ‘heshad so trashed in‘his 
first great anger that the writing was almost 
unintelligible, we read sufficient to kaow‘the 
worst, the story of «a friend's perfidy-and.a 
woman's ‘weakbess, and the letter dropped 
from “our “grasp, ‘we «almost a3 overcome ‘as 
himself atthe contents. 

“““May the curses of theaven follow him 
wherever he goes!’ he exéldimed at ‘last, 
whilst the ¥éins‘on his forehead stood out 
like big cords ; but Matilda gently laying her 
hand upon ‘bis own,— 

“*Hush!” shewsaid,” “Vengeance is mine, 
sdith'the Tiord.’ * 

“« And then-when'he became quieter we learnt 
how Florrie liad ‘left ‘husband, home —all 
for the sake of a man who, by his subtle 
flattery, his title and ‘his wealth, had ‘lared 
‘her fromthe path of *virtve. 

“© Hewho hadwso much,’ Reginald-groaned, 
‘and I but my pet ewe lamb!’ when ‘again 
burying his ‘face in ‘his‘hands, ho-endeavoured 
tohide the grief'which hid .so unmanned ‘Him. 

‘Wheat do you ‘intend doing’? we asked, 
‘but ‘he made mo @efmite ‘reply, ‘and then ‘he 
Teftius. 

“After that ho came-one day to bid. us good- 
bye. He was .going-#broad, ‘he said, pending 
the divorce snit ‘he :had institnted, and for 
‘months wesaw no-more ‘of ‘him, nor heard of 
‘our darling. 

“When ‘he did weturn it svas-as a freeman, 
not that we ever ‘named ‘the subject ‘to him, 
but we read of ‘the proceedings in the :papers, 
and Florrie became Laéy Ingleton. After'that 
Reginald resumed his usual habits ; but the 
effeots:of *theiblow ‘he ‘hhad reeeived never left 
him, but ‘there ever remained .on ‘his counte- 
nance the expression of sorrow which was'still 
in‘his ‘heart. 
om, One Gay hevappeared sadder than usual, 

Plorrie ‘was dead,’ ‘he said, and ‘then ‘he 
showed as a paragraph cut from ‘a ‘foreign 
journal containing the ‘statement that, owing 
‘to‘an ‘accident when out driving, an ‘English 
nobleman. Lord Tugleton-and his lady had been 
Seriously injured, and-then one of a later date, 
regretting the death of tho ietter, From whom 

hey came, we never knew; it was a strange 
handwriting. and had been wert evidently ‘by 
tome one who knew the story. 

“There isso much to cesapy our: minds in 
this tife;,” Wies Sarah ‘continued, ‘that the 
@endnre'eoon forgotten and Piorrie's name 
Was scarcely ever mentioned in the three years 
that followed, when the Joss of our only 

ther, your ‘favher, filled our thoughts, and 

you came.”’ 

“And Reginald loved this woman so much, 
auntie,” Eifie aske/l raising ‘her head, whilst 
there was a, tinge of jealousy im her'tone. 

“ He did, my darling, but when-the idel was 
Smashed nt ‘his feet, he vared no longer to 
Pick-up tho pieses ; he pitied her, but nothing 
Woultl ever havé induced him tediave restored 
to ‘her ‘the pleee she once held in his heart 





— ‘home, whilst his sense of honour would 
ave, prevented him from 


making anether 


his wife «whilst «she ‘lived ; and, strange -to 
say, he always had-a ;presentiment that she 
was -not-dead, although we tried ‘to-convince 
him.to:the contrary.” 

There then-occurred ‘to Elfie the ‘moments 
in which:she-could not-aceoun for the sudden 
change:inthis manner towards ‘her. 

‘And -does she ‘still .live,.do you think, 
auntie ?”’ she asked, but before Miss Sanih 
could reply Captain Kerson himself appeared 
onthe scene, when, «after ashert time, ire- 
membering ‘that they ‘had ‘come important 
writing'to do before supper, ‘the former with 
her-sister left the room. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ‘MARBLE CROSS. 


‘““\Anp what is it auntie has been saying, 
which-has-mademy little-onelook so.sad ?”’ he 
asked, as‘the door closed ‘behind the ladies,-and 
drawing Elfie towards him, he gazed lovingly 
on-‘her upturned ‘face. 

‘‘ What it was your wish that I should‘know,;” 
she-answered ; and ’then'he knew that she had 
learnt the sad ‘history of/his life. 





‘‘And you are still willing to take:me, Blfie? ” 
he ‘asked, whilst he looked wistfully nto 
her vélvaty-eyes ; but before.answering him, 

‘‘ Ts: she-stillalive,”’ she said. 

‘No, Bifie, no !'” was the reply.“ Poor Florrie 
went:to herlong -account-on that night when 
on the hill-side, amid the dying andthe dead, 
I decked .on ‘her for the ‘last time. Had I 
‘enown she lived I should never have ‘told 








you of the love which had -grown:in my‘heart. 
You remember, dear, the day we ‘started for 
Devonshire, and how through me wo.missed'the 
train ? It was then that I knew she was still 
alive, ®Shewas on the platform when I was 
selecting some papers at the bodkstull, anda, 
aivancing to where I was ‘standing, begged 
me, in the name of Heaven, ‘to speak ‘to ‘her. 


her further ‘entreaty, and fearing ‘to-attract 
attention, I et last -agreed, when ‘retiring ‘to 
where we could :econverse unnoticed, T asked 
cher ‘to’be ‘brief,.as friends were .xwaiting amy 
return.”’ 

‘**9¢.is ‘to ask your forgiveness,’ she ‘said, 
“that I have begged ‘tow*speak to you !' 

<T¢.istooateto do ‘that,’ Lanswered. “I 
thought—indeed, 1 hoped,’ I added, fulter- 
ingly ; ‘ that.oursmiserable lives were ‘severed 
for-ever—that you were—’ 

‘*« Dead’! she said, finishing thesentence 
for:me. “Oh, Heaven’! I wish I was!’ and 
she lodked ‘so utterly miserable ‘that for ‘the 
moment imy ‘heart bled for ber. 

«Yes, shewenton. “I wanted you 'to‘be- 
lieve 'me ‘fo, and ‘had ‘the ;paragraph inserted 
to thet effect ‘that ‘the same might -be -for- 
warded to you'!’ 

«To what-end'? ’ T.asked. 

















“«That you might, if you chose,-take aiwife 
more worthy of you than I was, which I ‘knew 
whilst I lived you neverwoulé:!* she returned. 

“But iyou-are Lady ran Why'should 
you give:a thought to me?’ I said, warcasti- 
ically, 

“ Tt wae all I conld-do,’ she answered, *in 
reparation of the great wrong I had.done you ; 








butdf to ‘know that my life now is one Jong 
season of misery.and regret will satisfy you, 
‘your revenge is.compléte !” 

‘“‘T looked up as ‘she spoke, and indeed there 
were lines on her beatitifyl face which :told 
but too plainly that in thet, at least, éhe spake 
the truth, whilst‘hereyes became snffased with 
tears. ‘Lord Ingleton, your husband, is ‘he 
not kind then ? ” Iventared. 

«* Hush ! I hate him!’ was her ‘reply, and 
then she turned, leaving me where I was, 
dimly gazing to where, in the distance, I 
isaw her rejoin higdordship, and leaning on his 
arm.after a few moments she again passed me; 
but the former never noticed my ‘presence, 
whilst the ripple of ‘her laughter, forced 
though I knew it to be, was the last sound 





that fell on my ears. 


At first I told her is was impossible, but ‘to | 
; he'had'been’a stranger ‘so long, when he ‘be- 








“ ‘And you never saw her from then tilishe 
was killed:in the:accident?”’ Hifieasked. 

‘Ves, dear, when we were :on ‘the ‘beadh sat 
Ilfracombe,” was the response, ‘and:then the 
‘latter ‘knew his wife:and:the beantifal-woman 
she had discavered weeping so bitterly-over her 
aurt’s coffin were one and the same. 

A-servant then entering to say thatsupper 


was Yeady,-and the ladies were awaiting them 


inthe:dining-room, they were quickly:aroused 
from the reverie into which both had falien, 
whilst they ‘became sensible of -a chillinesg, 
the fireshaving‘burat solow as tobe searcely 
perceptible. 

“‘Towill not stay longer,’ Reginald said, in 
answer to Miss Sarah's entreaty that he»wonld 
stop -at the Manor till the morning. “My 
housekeeper ‘willbe waiting up for me,and as 
it has left off snowing now, if you -will ‘allow 
me I will say good-night ‘at .onve;” andea’ few 
moments later, ‘after tenderly ‘kissing Elfie, 
telling-her -he should ca!l:and ¢ake ‘her fora 
walkin the morning, he went out into tthe 
bitter cold. 

As the door «closed ‘behind ‘ltim ‘the latter 
went to‘the window, from‘which she-could see 
his dark figure in the bright moonlight, zntil 
in ‘thedistance it became lest in “the woods 

eyond, and ‘a short+time.after her:glossy heath 
was resting on the snowy pillow of her little 
bed, dreaming of a ‘happy future with him 
who was so dear to her. 

And Reginald thoughtful, and feeling happier 
‘then the had-@one for years,.moved-on-over‘the 
tradkless waste of inntrodden snow on which 
the:moon ‘shone “in ‘#1 ‘her ‘brilliancy, bathing 
lawn and copse in her effulgent ray—the'litile 
village church*beyond eround which'thegraves 
of the dead:showed ‘in peasefdl quietutte. 

Not-a sound swas-andible, the erushing‘of ‘the 
frozen‘snow -beneath ‘his feet the only ‘break 


| in the-surrounding stilluess. 


| 
' 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Taking his way throngh the:éharebyard,'as 
‘being the nearest tto -his destination, he went 


| .on-@reaminy of the girl with whom‘he locked 


forward to spend.a life‘of happiness to which 


came .conscious of something he had never 
seen before in the «midstiof -the silent ‘tombs 
surrounding thim. 

Tt was'a cross of ;pnre white marble, mark. 
ing ‘the ‘ast redtingyplace of one who, dn 
worldly goods, had -been .more favoured ‘than 
the rest ; «and .an dindefinable impulsedeading 
him to‘the spot, he read in the ight asiclear 
as day, which fell on ‘the .golden Jesters, ‘the 
name of the gir] who ‘had thrown «*n¢h ‘a 
shadow over ‘his early life; but ‘as the spare 
stone ‘seemed to speak to him ‘but of sthe’time 
when, spotless:as dteelf, she ‘had -cometo.him 
in‘the freshness of -her youth end beauty, ‘for 
a moment he let his hand -rest lovingly onthe 
roses which, as a wreath, ehtwined the holy 
symbol, -and then with ‘his ‘eyes ‘filled ‘with 
tears ‘he arose, and ‘his own voice caused him 
to start; it sounded ‘so cold, so repuléhral, 
where #ll else wae.so-ntill, as saying, — 

‘* How came it ‘bere ?” 

He rose to his feet, and then great beads of 
perspiration fell from ‘his forehead as the 
answer came when least expected, and the 
words, ‘‘ By my-desive! ” fehl-on'‘his ear. 

He turned to whence the sound proceeded, 
to find he was not the sole wisitor to that Jone 
churchyard, and then he saw standing close 
to the place he had ‘but just quitted, with his 
arms folded across ‘his ‘breast, the man who 
had so embittered his youth, the enemy of his 
life, Lord Ingleton. 

The temptation to «spring on ‘him ‘ané 
strangle him where he stood was his first im- 
pulse ; ‘but 2s ‘the pure white croes arose be- 
twixt them, ‘a ‘better,ia holier fedling teok‘pos- 
session of ‘his breast ; and, aethoudh ‘her ‘spirit 
arose in mediation, Reginald'’s hand ‘dropped 
to:his side, whilst he gazed in sorrowalone on 
the man before him. 

“TI ‘know what is in your heart, Reginald 
Kerson,’’ ‘the othersaid ; ‘and if my life would 
atone for the past, it is yours. Al) that I 
lived for lies ‘there,” and he ‘pointed tothe 
grave, around which the snow wreaths ‘had 
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gathered. ‘ It was her wish to be brought to Sir Roger stood like a statue atthe head of | satisfactory rest he had to get up to attend to 


Singlethorpe, and only to see that the stone I 
sent from London had been placed according to 
my directions am I here. To-morrow I shall 
be away early! It is such a one as she would 
have liked, don’t you think so?’ he asked, 
sadly. 

“And you really loved her?” Reginald 
said, whilst a sudden pity for the man who 
stood there in his great sorrow filled his 
breast. 

‘* Better than: life,” he answered, with a 
grief he could not control. He clung to the 
stone tablet, lovingly caressing the flowers 
drooping as she had drooped in their full 

uty. 

It - a only a moment, when, as though 
he regretted the weakness which had over-, 
come him,— 

“Good night,” he ‘said. 
We were friends once ! 
hand for the last time? ” 

He had held it out tremulously, fearing 
the result. 

But Reginadd grasped it in his own. 

Eo. Heaven forgive you!’ he answered. 
“ ° ’ 

And then they parted—parted over the 
grave of her whom both had loved so madly !” 


“Tam going now. 
Will you take my 


CONCLUSION. 


Litre more remains to be told. Again it 
is spring time, and the Singlethorpe woods 
come with the songs of the feathered min- 
strels. 

The Misses Musgrove are seated in the 
same room as when our tale commencod, and 
very happy they look ; whilst Elfie, who now 
forms the trio, is urging a point which, by 
the expression on the faces of the elder ladies, 
she will evidently gain. 

“Well, my-darling!"” Miss Sarah says at 
last, “it shall be as you wish, though I did 
say your mother should never enter the 
Manor again; but we must forget and for- 
give!” 

And so Edward’s wife was forgiven the act 
(which, in her sisters-in-law eyes amounted 
to a crime) of marrying again, an invitation 
being at once sent off that she would be pre- 
sent herself at her daughter’s wedding. 

There was quite a sensation in the Single- 
thorpe village when the latter took place, a 
triumphal arch being erected under the super- 
vision of the village carpenter, from which to 
the church itself were strewn flowers by the 
white-robed children of the village school, as 
the bells rang out a joyous peal, and Elfie, 
leaning on the arm of Captain Kerson, emerged 
from the sacred edifice. 

o * 7 * 7 * 

Ten ag have sped their course since then, 
and Elfie, with her husband and eight-year 
son, have taken up their abode at the Manor, 
for Aunt Eleanor is alone now, and she says 
their young voices are all that remain to her 
of happiness. 

[THE END.] 








A SECRET SIN. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Stowty and solemnly Bernard Vansittart was 
carried by the two young officers back to the 
Gatehouse—the only home which as a lonely 
boy he had ever known. All their fierce dis- 
gust and horror were merged in infinite pity, 
as they laid him down on the sofa in the break- 
fast-room. 

The doctor, who had been sent for to attend 
Lucy Mitford, said all was over. By his last, 
rash act he had gone beyond the reach of 

uy science or earthly judgment, and in 
one instant his sin-stained soul had passed 


beyond the circle of lity i 
of his Maker mortality into the presence 





the sofa, with his thin hands clasped on the 
handle of his stick. Nota word passed his 
lips, but he bent his head as a sign that he 
heard what the doctor said, perhaps thinking 
that he knew it all beforehand. His face 
was stern as wellas sad. He felt that having 
known the sad history of Bernara’s father, he 
might have given more care and thought to the 
son. 

Pera, utterly unhinged by her cousin’s 
awful death, leant against the doorway, sob- 
bing convulsively, whilst Bertie Vyvyan kept 
casting a furtive glance towards her, his 
heart brimful of sympathy which he dared 
uot utter. 

Old Thomas stood in the hall, wringing his 
hands, and muttering, whilst the tears ran 
down his cheeks,— 

‘*¢ T’ve known him since a boy, and to think 
the young master should come to this! Only 
to think of it! Lord, ha’ mercy upon us!” 

‘* We had better slope,” Val said, in a low 
voice. 

Bertie nodded, and looked round at the 
Baronet. 

‘* We are bound to be back at barracks, Sir 
Roger. Is there anything we can do for you 
in Warburton?” 

“Thank you, I’m very grateful for all 
you’ve done, There are some arrangements 
which will have to be made to-morrow. I 
would not trouble you, but I know nothing 
about the man,” passing his hand wearily 
over his forehead. 

*‘ We will come over as soon as ever tre can 
get away. I only wish——"’ witha glance at 
Bernard’s still face. 

“Ah, don’t talk of it! You were not to 
blame—you could not know his weakness, 
but J ought to have guessed it.” He held 
out his hand to both in turn, and then they 
silently turned to leave. In the doorway 
Bertie stopped, feeling that he could not pass 
Pera without some sign. Yet, what could he 


say ? 

rf Miss Clifford,” he said, hoarsely, ‘‘if there 
is anything on earth I can do for you ——!” 

She-shook her head, and kept her face 
buried in her hands. She was right; he had 
no right to express his sympathy—no doubt 
she was thinking, the sooner he was ont of 
the house the better. If it had not been for 
him her cousin’s crimes might have remained 
undiscovered, and he might still be living, with 
time for repentance before him. 

With indescribable bitterness in his heart 
he stepped out into the cool, starlit night. 
Through no fault of his own it seemed as if 
he was destined to bring nothing but grief to 
the Clifford family. Captain Valentine beck- 
oned to the old butler to come out and speak 
to them. They had a hasty consultation about 
necessary arrangements, and then hurried to 
the stables in search of their horses. 

Before they parted for the night, Valen- 
tine gave an affectionate grip to Vyvyan’s 
shoulder. 

‘Well, oldman, there’s one substantial 
good come out of this miserable business—you 
are cleared, thank Heaven!” 

‘* Yes, but don’t you see,’”’ intolerable an- 
guish in his voice, ‘she'll hate me for it 
always?” 

He turned away abruptly, and shut his door 
behind him, as if the subject were too painful 
for discussion. What was all the honour and 
the esteem of the world to him if Pera’s good 
opinion were denied him ? 

Val shrugged his shoulders, thankful that 
he had not given his volatile heart irrevocably 
into Miss Clifford’s keeping, for love-affairs 
did not seem to | ape in Blankshire. 

Vyvyan found a tiny note awaiting him 
from his betrothed’: 

“ Where are you? Have you forgotten me?” 

(Signed “ Eva,” 


He threw it on the table, and himself on 
his bed. But his imagination was too much 
excited by the events of the night to allow 





him to sleep, and before he had enjoyed any 








“ stable-duty.” 
No wonder that Eva’s little note wag for. 
one till he came back to his room just be. 
ore luncheon. He reproached himself fo, 
his carelessness, and wrote a line in pencil t 
explain that he could not go to Haughton 
House, as pressing affairs took him in a siffes 
ent direction. Then he remembered how she 
loved him, with another pang, and added,— 

** You know that business alone would k 
me from you.—Your own, ‘“B. Vyvyay,.” 

It would have been more like a lover's note 
if the B had been enlarged to “ Bertie,” ang 
the “‘ Vyvyan” left out; but he was not ing 
mood to study trifles, and he thought he had 
done his duty thoroughly when he remem. 
bered to dispatch the letter by special messep. 
ger. 

As soon as they could get off, he and Cap. 
tain Valentine rode down to the Gatehouse, 
where their omy was urgently required 
They were of great assistance to Sir ; 
taking much unpleasant work off his hands, 
and the next.day they had to attend the in. 
quest, which was held at a small inn near the 
Castie. 

Daring this melancholy time, Pera was en. 
tirely om in nursing Lucy Mitford, who 
was slowly brought back to life through con. 
stant care. Little Tony cried so ineessantly 
for his mother that Mrs. Jones was at last 
obliged to bring him up to the Gatehouse in 
order that he might see her. He would not 
be content till he had put his golden head close 
to hers, and touched her poor bruised forehead 
with his pretty pouting lips. Her eyes fol. 
lowed him longingly, but she was so dread. 
fully injured by the fall that she had to liein 
bed like a log, moving neither hand nor foot, 
The horror of discovering her husband's body 
had oo a shock to her nervous system from 
which it would take time to recover, besides 
which her right arm and leg were broken. 

Dr. Grosvenor suggested that it would be 
better to send her to a hospital, but Pere 
would not hear of it. All Lucy’s misfortune 
had come upon her through a member of the 
Clifford family, and she meant to repay the 
debt as well as she could by nursing her.back 
to health and strength. Fortunately, Lucy 
had one consolation in herchild. For his sake, 
she was content to struggle back to life, al- 
though her husband had gone from her for ever. 

Bertie Vyvyan, as soon as he could finish 
off all the melancholy business connected with 
the tragedy of the twentieth of August, be- 
took himself to Haughton House with all the 
calm composure of innocence. 

The butler looked grave as he threw open 
the door, and had no remark to make in re- 
spectful fashion about the weather, as he 
usually did, since Vyvyan had been promoted 
to the position of future son-in-law of the 
house. Very much pre-occupied with his own 
thoughts, Bertie noticed nothing till he found 
himself face to face with Lady Haughton in- 
stead of his betrothed in the drawing-room. 

“I hope Eva is not worse?" he said, 
anxiously. 

“If she is worse I don’t suppose you will 
concern yourself about it, Mr. Vyvyan.” 

‘I don’t understand you, Lady Haughton,” 
drawing himself up. 

“TI am afraid I understand you,” looking 
him straight in the face. ‘ By your conduct 
during the last week, you have shown us that 
you wish to break off the engagement with my 
daughter.” 

“Heaven forbid! What do you think of 
me, Lady Haughton? Am I lost to all sense 
of honour? What have I done?” in utter 
perplexity. 

‘“You have scarcely paid the attention to 
Eve which she has the right to expect,” 
stiffly. 

“ Whose fault was that?” hia eyes frank 
and fearless. ‘‘Am I to be blamed because 
I have to help in discovering one murder 
preventing another? Do you know that I had 
& near shave myself? Have you heard no- 
thing of what has been going on?” 
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Lady Haughton opened her eyes. 

“Nothing! Lord Haughton has been away, 
and I never read the papers.” 

«Then you don’t even know that the body 
of Anthony Graves has been found, and that 
fam cleared ?” scarcely believing that such a 


was possible. : 

acs | it really true? Iam so glad,” holding 
out her hand for the first time. 

Bertie took it, because she was a woman, 
and in trouble, but he felt very indignant. 

“Tt’s a good thing, especially as my friends 
seem ready enough to believe any evil against 
me!” he said, bitterly, as his face flushed. 

“No, I assure you, that’s not the case ; only 
when you stayed away, and sent no answer to 
Eva’s letter-——” 

“J did send one!” 

“Tt never came. I suppose you forgot it?” 

“J didn’t forget it, indeed! You must have 
thought me a brute. I sent it off by Baker 
the next morning. I couldn’t do it before, as 
I never saw her letter till one o'clock in the 


“T wish Eva had known this! ’’ 

“Can't I see her? Is she upstairs?” 

“Yes. She has not been quite so well 
during the last few days. -But I suppose she 
will like to see you!” 

“T suppose she will,” and Bertie smiled, 


conscious of his power in that direction. 
“ Perhaps I had better goand prepare her?” 
hesitatingly. 


“Surely we have got beyond that sort of 
thing. Let me go up and announce myself!” 
Pleased at his eagerness, Lady Haughton 
gave way, only reminding him that she was 


ie, grieved to think he had given pain 
where it would be so deeply felt, hurried up- 
stairs, and into the boudoir, which he entered 
on tip-toe, as soon as he saw Eva was lying 
on the sofa with her eyes closed. He walke 
softly across the thick pile carpet, and bent 
over 


her. 

The poor girl was cerbainly an obstacle to 
his happiness, but his heart went out in ten- 
derest pity towards her, as he saw the sunken 
cheeks, the corners of the well-cus mouth 
drooping in such troubled curves, as if she 
had grown used to pain and sorrow. 

She had not lost her beauty, but the spirit 
of it was changed, and the stamp of fatal 
delicacy was on it, instead of the strong vitality 
of former days. She seemed to him like 
some frail flower, only fit for a hothouse, 
fading and shrinking in the rough and blus- 
tering wind. 


The exotic would be sure to fade before the 
day was over, and the thought flashed across 
him that Eva Haughton was as surely doomed 
to death as the hothouse flower. He monpes 
and laid his gold-brown moustaches on her 
a white cheek close against her jetty 


“Poor child!” he murmured, with infinite 
pay and tenderness, but the tenderness of a 
ther—not a lover. 

The kiss was so gentle that it did not seem 
as if it could wake her, nor yet the two 
words; but an electric thrill ran through her 
at the sound of his voice, and she woke with 
quivering pulses and fluttering heart, her eyes 
shining with joy at the sight of his good-look- 


face, 
Phen the remembrance of her wrongs came 
back to her, and her expression changed to 
one of gentle reproach, 

wane a you desert me?”’ 

‘You did not get my | 
bite ieee g y letter, or you would 

“Then you did write?” eagerly. 

“ Of course I did, and told you, as you might 
‘ave guessed, that I was kept away by press- 
ing business !’’ 

“Then you weren’t at the Gatehouse as they 
said ?”: looking up into his face as if life itself 
depended on her answer. 

“I was, but——” too truthful to hesitate a 


moment, -“ 


unr ou were /” raising herself on her elbow. 
Then go. From this day you are free | ° 





‘* Nonsense, child. I went to see a man——” 

‘‘ Don’t try to deceive me. Oh, Heavens!” 
gasping wildly; ‘I wish I had never seen 
you!” 

‘* Eva, listen ! 

‘ Business!” in utter scorn. 
make love to Pera Clifford!” 

The last words died away, and with her 
hand on her heart she fell back unconscious, 
whilst Bertie, in utter dismay, thought she 
was dead—his young bride dead through 
doubt of his faith. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Bertie rushed to the bell and rang a peal, 
then threw himself down on his knees beside 
the sofa inan agony of fear. 

Lady Haughton, followed by a maid, hurried 
into the room exclaiming,— 

“I thought it would be too much for her. 
You wouldn’t let me announce you. My poor, 
poor child!” 

There was something in her manner, how- 
ever, as she applied the usual restoratives, that 
told him his worst fears were groundless. 

Eva had only fainted. He was sent out of 
the room, but he would not leave the house, 
being unwilling to 6° away until he had made 
his . Lord Haughton was away, or he 
woul have liked to explain to him that he 
need no longer fear any scandal being raised 
against his future son-in-law. 

It suddenly occurred to him that he could 
do it just as well by letter, and he sat down 
and wrote a full account of what had hap- 
pened at Lillingsworth Castle. 

When he had finished it Lady Haughton 
came in and told him that Eva was better, 
but that she would not trouble him to come 
upstairs. 

“Indeed !”’ she added ag “TI think 
you must have offended her deeply, for she 
tells me that all is over between you.” 

A look of pain crossed Vyvyan’s face. He 
would have given anything never to have been 
engaged, but he could not bear to part like 

is. 

‘‘Lady Haughton, is it my fault?” he 
asked after a pause. ‘ You know that I only 
went to the Gatehouse on most serious 
business.”’ 

‘Why should she mind?” 

His face flushed. 

‘* Because she is so weak andill. She takes 
fancies into her' head. She objects to my 
meeting Miss Clifford.” 

How the name stuck in his throat ! 

‘* Will you tell her that I only saw her the 
first night, when she and I and Valentine and 
a policeman—(could there be any room for 
sentiment with a policeman to look on?) with 
a bitter smile—were all there to watch her 
cousin, and to protect Graves’s wife. After- 
wards there were horrid details to settle, 
which are always kept from women, and the 
inquest, before which Val and I had to 


It was business! ”’ 
“Yes, to 


appear. Surely no one could think there was | c 


pleasure in all that?” 

And yet in his inmost heart he knew that 
it did give him pleasure to do anything 
for Pera’s father, or ever to be under the same 
roof as she was. 

Oh! the rapture and the pain of that meet- 
ing at the postern, when he held her two little 
hands in his, and their two hearts seemed to 
speak to each other in the throbbing silence! 

Even now his rebellious thoughts were full 
of it, though he told himself that he was a 
traitor and a scoundrel, and his eyes avoided 
Lady Haughton’s for fear lest she should see 
the sudden glow in them. 

‘No pleasure, indeed!’ she answered, 
happily unconscious of what was passing in 
his Nistracted mind, ‘I will éxplain all this 
to my poor child, and perhaps after dinner 
she will consent to see you.” 

‘*I must see her,’ he said, resolutely. “I 
could not bear to go away and leave her under 
the impression that I was a brute. Can’tI go 
to her at once?” 








‘Not for the world,” with a smile at his 
impetuosity, for which she liked him all the 
better. ‘‘She is much ‘excited, and I doubt 
if it would be wise to agitate her again, Still 
I will see what I can do later on.” 

‘* Please do your very best,’’ he said, entreat- 
ingly, ‘because it drives me half mad to be 
like this.” 

Lady Haughton did her very best, because 
she was in quite a fright lest the engagement 
should be broken off, not knowing what effect 
it would have on her daughter’s health. But 
for a long while Eva was quite unmanageable. 
She dec that she had been cruelly 
deceived, that whilst she was a prisoner to 
her sofa Bertie was making love to Pera 
Clifford, and nothing would*induce her to see 
him again that night. ‘ 

He was so angry at this that he almost re- 
fused to come over the next day; but Lady 
Haughton appealed to his pity, and he yielded 
sufficiently to say that he would ride over for 
half-an-hour before mess. 

When he came in, with his head in the air, 
and his face as grave as a judge, Eva looked 
up at him with so pathetic an appeal in her 
large dark eyes, that his hauteur vanished 
like snow in the sun. 

Bertie had an intensely lovable disposition, 
s0 placable, so ready to forgive at the first 
advance, that a quarrel rarely lasted long with 
him, and he held out his hand with a 
smile, 

‘“‘ Well, Eva, so you_see I was not such a 
wretch after all? ’’ 

“Forgive me, Bertie!” the tears rushing to 
her eyes. “If I were able to get about like 
other people I shouldn’t be so fanciful; but 
I lie here with all sorts of fancies coming into 
my head, and it seemed to meas if you had 
kept away for months.” “ 

** Yes, dearest, I understand,” and his arm 


went round her neck, and his lips were pressed 
to her cheek, and her tired head sank down on 
his shoulders. 


She asked for nothing more but his presence, 
and felt supremely happy, because he was 
near. 

Months passed away. First cameautumn with 
equinoctial gales and drenching showers, then 
winter with terrible cold and biting frosts. 
Eva lingered on, not making much ad- 
vance. 

“In the winter she will be stronger,” said 
her mother; and when December came, and 
brought but little improvement, she hoped 
that the spring would bring her child new life 
as it did for the flowers. 

In March it seemed as if her hopes were to 
be realised, for Eva rallied so much that the 
wedding-day was fixed for the tenth of my en 
A lovely trousseau was ordered from the 
shops, and dressmakers came down from Lon- 
don to fit on one exquisite garment after the 
other. 

All the roundness of her figure had gone, and 
the modistes were prepared to supply any 
amount of padding to make up for deficien- 


ies. 

‘What a ghost I look!” said Eva, contem- 
plating her wasted image in the glass, with dis- 
appointed eyes. 

“Only the more elegant, miss |” affirmed the 
dressmaker ; ‘‘and we will make it all right 
by means of the proper adjuncts. Captain 
Vyvyan will, indeed, be proud of his bride 1” 

Bertie was a captain now, and Valentine 
was thinking he ought to be a major, which 
was quite ridiculous of him, as majors are 
always more than sever-and-twenty. 3 

Lady Hargreave carried Pera off to Paris 
with her for a thorough change. Never having 
been out of England before, she enjoyed it very 
much, and soon became her own bright, happy 


self. 

Captain Valentine joined them, and flirted 
with every pretty French girl he came across, 
till Lady Hargreave made up her mind that 
her favourite scheme could never be realised, 
as he was sure to throw himself away on a 


foreigner. 
(To be continued, ) 
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9, large family : 


San jest by a policeman wi 
i I’ y little copies.’ 


‘Yes, I’m a sop, l I've ma 
Tire arithmetic esys that forty rods make 
one rood, bet one vod wil! sometimes make 


one rude boy civil. 

War ‘is ‘the difference between having an 
exact copy of anythi and having an ailing 
wifs and all the childr down with the 


62 
measles? ‘Oné is a fac simile and the othera 
sick family. 

A pirer informs its readers that “ whena 
gentleman and lady are walking upon the 
street the lady sheuld walk inside of tie gen- 
tleman.” Bot how the lady is to do thatit 
is not stated. 

‘‘ Ayp she jilted you, did she?’’ inquired 
Rafus.of Adolphus. ‘‘Medeah boy,” replied 
Adolphus, hastily, “‘neveh use that dwedfal 
word again. Call it a boyzott, me deah boy, 
call ita boyeott.”’ 

“ Yes," boasted a man in s bar, “ whiskey 
gets thebestof some p ople, bat I can takeit 
or I.can leave ii alone.” ‘“ Wo 
something with me?” asked « listoner 
don't mind. Make it the same as the last, 
missy.” 

A vracuer was endeavouring to explain a 
question imarithmetic to a dall scholar: “ Sup- 
pose you had one bundred sovereigns, and were 
to give away eighty, how would you ascertain 
how much you had remaining?” ‘Why, Td 
count "em," drawled the hopeful. 

“ Wei, what have you got for supper?” 
atked Mr. Snagys,as he entered the dining- 
room. “Why, I have some biscuits that I 
made myself, dear,” replied his wife. “ Well, 
bring them in,”’ said Snaggs, in a resigned 
tone. “I’m hungry enongh to eat anything.” 

‘“‘ Mu, has aunty got bees in her mouth?” 
‘No; why do you ask such a question?” 
‘“‘'Cause that little man with a heap of hair 
on his face catched hold of her, and said he 
was going to take the honey out of her lips, 
and. she-said, ‘ Well, make haste.’” 

A-ocmi told her lover that she could never 
thinkof marrying aman with less than £1,000, 
and as he was only worth 2 suit of elothes, he 
went sadly away. That night his uncledied 
and left him £500. The next day the de- 
jected lover got a letter. It read, ** Dearest 
George, I'm willing to make it £500.” 

Svurron: “Bir, you are no doubt aware of 
the object of my visit?”’ Father: “I believe 
you desire to make my daughter happy. Do 
you really mean it?”’ Suitor: “ Unquestion- 
ably!" Father: “Well, don’t marry her 
then!” 

“T can't get up-early,” said a poor victim to 
his doctor. “Oh, yes, you can,” was the re- 
ply, “if you will only follow my advice! 
Whatis your hour of rising?” ‘“ Nineo’clock.” 
“Well, get up half an hour later every day, 
and in the course of a month yon will find 
yourself up at four in the morning.” 

Mas. .Matonzy on calisthenics, as reported 
by Bob Burdette :—‘' Mary Ann! Phwat’s that 
trill-le-la.loo nonsense yer jiggin’ away at in 
thayre, I want ter know? Put down that 
fut.” ‘Don't bother menow. It’s practis- 
ing me calistheriics Iam.’’ ‘“ Oalisthanies,.ig 
it! Is that what ye learn at the seminanier ? 
Calisthenics—ah, ha! L’apin’ around on the 
wan fut wid yer toes toorned in? Well,.do 
yez calisthenic around here to the toob and 
warrum the j ints ay yez elbows be roobin the 
durt out ov these shirts an’ overalls, or I'l 
tache yez a fancy step wid de broom that'll 
make ye raise the two feet av yez higher than 
the spine 0’ yer back wid no more effort than 
the howl ye'll set up for 'em to catch on. 
Calisthenics, ha! I'll have no more of this 
Migjagging around like a hin on a stove-lid. 

2 st thing ye know it’s joinia’' the bally 
ye'll be, an’ be spendin’ all yer money for 
nw we wearin’ noneof’em, Calhisthenies 
—oh, oh, 





; tite. 


it you heve | 
“ 





A savant has discovered that man descended 
from tho bear. We have heard before that 
man ascended from the bear, and have been 
shown the tree where it occurred. 

A 1iTErany man who recently tried the 
power of the human eye on a ferocious bull is 
recovering from his wounds and bruises, but 
has losé all faith in such mesmerism. 

We saw advertised the other day a ‘‘ Ma- 
hogany child’s chair” We have heard of 
wooden-headed boys, who won’t or can’t learn 
at school; but we should be curious to see this 
mahogany child, whose chair is announced for 
sale in the public journals. 

Tomson: "Good-bye, Miss Hleanor.” Miss 
Eleanor: ‘ Bat you’ve already said good-bye 
tome, Mr. Tomlinson.’ Tomlinson (whois 
always ready for some pretty speech) : ‘‘ Have 
I, really? Well, one can’t doa pleasant thing 
too often, you know!” 

He is seated at a table in a restaurant. 
Before him is an immense plate of pancakes : 
—‘ It is singular,” he muses; “they say 
appetite comes with eating. Two cakes, no 
appetite; three, four, five, six, still no mppe- 
Decidedly, I am very ill.” 

Miss Keene: “‘ Why, Mr. Blondbang, what 
has caused this change in your appearance?” 
Mr. B.: “I presume it’s my glasses? I’ve 
jast begun to wear them.’ Miss K.:* Well, 
you should always wear them. You've no 
idea how intelligent they make you look. I 
scarcely knew you.” 

Mrs. Mararnor (to danghter, who is going on 
a Viait-to the country) : “My dear, you must not 
wear your best clothes when you are rompiig 
in the mountains. I seea-man named Good- 
year advertises the best quality of garden 
hose at tenpence a foot. That is only one 
and eight a pair, 80 you had better go and get 
some.” 

A Passace THAT tacked Brirt1ancy.—" Brom- 
ley, you never heard such an eloquent sermon 
before, I am sure. There was no lagging of 
imterest. Sach brilliant passages!’’ ‘ Yes, 
Darringer, I admit that. Still, I slept during 
one of the passages.” “You did, ch? ‘Why, 
Bromley, what passage wasit?’’ ‘‘ The pas- 
sage of the collection plate.” 

Bap Name ror a Stovze.— T was looking at 
a new stove for you to day, wife,” said Crim- 
sonbeak the other day to the partner of his 
joys and sorrows the other night, as ‘he was 
about to leave the house. ‘ What was the 
name Of it, John?” “The Husband, I be- 
lieve it was called.” “Oh, don’t get one of 
those. It will be sure to go ous every night.” 

Rovex on THEIR Memortms,—* should think 
those professional oarsmen would be'all tired 
out,” said Mrs, Goodman, turning from her 
newspaper. “ Yes,’’ said her husband, ‘it’s 
a terrible strain on their memories.” ‘ Me- 
mories? Why, what have their memories to 
do with it?” ‘‘ Bless you, my dear, don’t 
they have to remember whom they are hired 
to beat and whom to let beat them?” 

A erat nosieman of the Court of Marie 
Antoinette was once staying at Woburn, when 
a bottle of some exquisite old wine was sent 
for from the cellar. TheFrench Puke took a 
glass of the presious liquid, and, in answer to 
a question, announced, with an immovable 
countenance, that it was’ parfait.”’ The Dake 
of Bedford then tasted it, and immediately 
got up spitting and spluttering, roaring out, 
“ Why, it-is castor oil !”’ 

A Samor, having purchased somo medicine of 
a celebrated doctor, demanded the prico. 
“Why,” says the doctor, “TI cannot think of 
charging you less than seven and sixpence.” 
“Well, I'll tell you what,” replied the sailor, 
‘take-off the odd, and 1’jl pay you the even.” 
“ Well,” returned the doctor, ‘* we won't qnar- 
rel about trifies.” ‘The sailor laid down six- 
pence, and was walking off when the doctor 
reminded him of his mistake. ‘No mistake at 
all, sir. Six is even and seven is odd all the 
world over. 801 wish you a very good-day.” 
“Get you gone,” said the doctor. “I have made 
fourpence out of you anyhow!” 





a ee ————— 


TuHeEre are few disappointments in if 
to that experienced by a man who Pore 
that he is going to sneeze and suddenly dig 
covers he can’t. ‘ 

“* How does it happen, doctor,’ asked Lawyer 
Coke, “that so few of your patients recover? 
** Probably,” very quickly replied Dr, 
‘‘for the same reason that so few of your 
clients recover.” 

Op Man (who only believes in profess; 
music): “I hope you amateur gentlemen tale 
a real pleasure in performing.” Chongg. 
“Certainly we do!” O!d Man: “Phen, ge 
least, there is some compensation for the 
torture you inflict.” 

First Travertern: ‘Can you tell tie # 
there’s a signal cord attached to this ttaiy?” 
Second Traveller (after locking out both win. 
dows): “No; I dont see any.” Pirst "hy. 
veller : ‘ Then, perhaps, I may trouble'youte 
your purse.” 

Panis at Nigur.—Two rogues while 
in a dark corner for a belated peleatstan ae 
the time in conversation. “The newspap 
are right,” remarks one, “ when ‘Say 
there is no longer any security in the aa 
at night.” “‘How is that?” ‘Why, 
last evening two policemen were after 
and I barely escaped being captured.” 

Orr vor ® Day's Fieumsc.—Smith: “ Ae the 
whiskey and cigarsall right?” Brown: * 
they are under the seat.’’ ‘‘ And the lund?” 
“ That's ander the peat, too.” ‘' And the hooks 
and lines?" “By Jove! I forgot theme. 
tirely.”’ *‘ That's too bad. Well, Ist 
we'll have to get along the best way We oh 
without them.” 

Tun story is told that Tom Moore and hi 
publisher were making a short pcdeste 
tour, when, to their surprise, an angry bil 
stood on the footpath, evidently determined te 
demolish both poet and publisher. ‘I think; 
said the publisher, “ that it will be prudent 
give this reviewer a wide margin.” “ Yeu” 
replied the post; “it appears to be a disputed 
passage.” : 

Sxopson (who at the club, is discussingwith 
young Bullock their respective pedigness): 
“Tt's all vewy well fow you to tawk, my deal 
fellaw, but Bullock is a dooced vulgaw namé, 
don’t chew know?” Bullock : “‘ Valyaw, gant 
What do you mean, saw? Why, the 0 


Ps 


came from Yawkshire, saw, mow than 
centuries ago.” Snobson.: ‘ Yaas, I know, 
cawse. The Snobsons ate them when 
got to London, don't chew now.” ; 


A man rather below the medium heightsays 
that he cannot avoid being offended atany 
ference to his size, and relates -how he we 
once utterly crushed in an argument, ie 
had the best of it, and was walking the rool 
the more strongly to lay down and emphaéi# 
his points, when the other fellow calmly t® 
marked, ‘‘ Sit down, Jones; you look taller 
sitting down.’ It made him so mad that ht 
could not say another word. 


Inrercusance or Marrran Covnrrsms.—A 
lady who is widely known, and is known 
bea most practical and thorough housekeeper, 
left her suburban home recently for a little 
visit in town. The second night’ after he 
arrival at little past midnight the household 
was aroused and the guests greatly alar 
and excited by the receipt of a tel L 
Together the guest and her sympachem 
hostess opened the eawelope with trembling 
hands, and imagined countless ills before hey 
could decipher the following: “ Mr. Dash has 
sent us a ‘crate of delicious strawbertigs 
What shall I do with them? Answer imme: 
diately.” As may be imagined the lady 
while greatly relived in mind that no catas- 
trophe had happened at home, was some 
what indignant at having her friend aud 
family aroused from their slumber on accouD! 
of so simple a matter as # crate of straw- 
berries. The husband's feelings’ may alsd 
imagined when in the wee hours of morning, 
telegraph-boy brought in reply this message : 
‘* Let them rot.” 
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mente, wes expected toleave the Isle of Wight 
on Tuesday evening, the 17th inst., on her 
customary auturonal visit to Scotland. Her 


abdicate, 28 sommitted suicide, 23 became 
insane or imbeoile, 100 were killed in battle, 
123 were captured by the enemy, 25 were | 


_ - 
SOCIETY. | STATISTICS. 
se i jeidbee 
e Or the 2.550 kings and emperors reported | 
Tar Quecy, according to present arrange- | in-history, 300 were overthrown, 64 forced to 
| 


s totravel direct from Osborne, 


Majesty, who wa 





} h- Western tzain to. Ediaburgh, 
which was expected to be reached on Wednes- 
the 18th inst. 


capital for Balmoral. 
Tye arrangements for Her Majesty’s recep- 
tion at the Edinburgh Exhibition include the 
ion.of the inevitable address, a cere- 
mony that is to take plece in the Grand Hall, 
inthe presence of all the local magnates and the 
lucky season-ticket holders whom the ballot- 
boxfaveurs. After this, the Royal procession 
will go down the Central Court, visiting any 
fide sections Her Majesty may desire to in- 
That the Queen may give the subject 


the exhibits previons thought, and inti- 
mate her ix ions as to examining them to 
the Ceremon mmittee, an elaborate plan 
has been drawn up showing the proposed 


route, and indicating the exhibits in several 


Lawes or tan Quern.—We understand that 
Mr, Barnett Seith has jast completed a ‘ Life 
of .Her, Majesty the Queen,” which will be 

blished by blessrs. G. Routledge and Sons 
in the course of a few weeks, It will be in 
one handsome volume of upwards of 400 oc- 
tayo pages, and wili be embellished by several 
steel portraits. 

Tue Prineess of Wales, on Cup Day at 
Goodwood, was attired in a delicate dress of 
Freneh grey, with a satin bodice, and skirt of 
a filmy materiel that had a very charming 
efiect, ‘Her bonnet. was of the same fairy 
fabrics .Her daughters were in muslin, and 
Prineess Christian was robed in white. 


Ratlier in the week the Princess of Wales 
wore a golden bronze toilette striped with 
velvet, anda high ‘bonnet of the same-colour, 
hertwo younger daughters wearing navy-blue 
frocks-fiecked with white, and brown jackets. 


Tre New Prenacrs.—It is stated that Sir 
Arthur Bass will take the title of Baron Bar- 
fe Rangemoreand of Barton-upon-Trent, 
inthe county of Stafford. The title by which 
Sir Bhomas Brassey will take his seat in the 
Honseiof Lords is Lord Brassey of Bulkeley. 
Sir Phomas was urged to assume the style of 
Lord Bulkeley of Bulkeley (a small patri- 
moniglestate which has been uninterruptedly 

hy his family for over 400 years), 

tche preferred to associate with the name 

and dedieate to the memory of his father the 
honour-pow vonferred upon him. 


Avery stylish affair was the wedding cele- 
brated on the 28th ult., at St, Jude's, South- 
sea,.0f Mr. John Duke, eldest son of Mr. 

Duke, of Bere Hill, Brechin, N.B., 

With» Miss Agnes Beatrice Loudon-Gordon, 

second daughter of Inspector-General Loudon- 
on, M.D., R.N. 


There were eight bridesmaids, six of whom 
Wore hyacinth satin pointed bodices, and full 
blak draperics, over white lace petticosts, 
With transparent bonnets of white tulle and 
jet, with hyacinth-coloured aigrettes. Two 
younger bridesmaids wore white lace dresses 
over white satin, with large white satin sashes, 
and Tuscan hats, with bunches of margue: 

tes, and carried baskets of marguerites in 
their hands. All wore gold arrow brooches 
With horeshoes, the gift of the bridegroom, 
and carried large bouquets of pink carnations 
and jessamine. 

The bride's dress was of white duchesge 
fatin, with long Court train, bordered with 
White feather aigrettes, over petticoat of 
White jet ; a tulle veil, fastened with diamond 
stars, and wreath of orange blossoms, 


» Solent to Gosport, and proeeed 


The Queen, after a short | 
stay'at Holyrood Palace, will quit the northern 





tortured to death, 151 were aseassinated, and 
108 executed. 

Crime In Evropr.—From the new volume 
published by the Italian General Direction of 
Statistics, which contains data from 1873 to 
1884, the following figures are taken respect- 
ing murder .and manslaughter in the follow- 
ing countries. The proportion of individuals 
condemned is for every 100,000 persons :—In 
Ttaly 8.12, France 156, Belgium 1.78, Ger- 
many 1.11, Great Britain 0.60, Austria 2.24, 
Hungary 6.09, Spain 7.83. ThusItaly, Spain, 
and Hungary have the unenviable precedence 
in-murder. In offences against morality Italy 
shows more favourably. The proportion of 

rsons condemned for such offences is in 
Belgium 15.11 in every 100,000 imhabitants, 
Germany 14.03, France 9:77, Austria 9.18, | 
Hungary 6.52, Italy 3.77, England 1.74, Spain | 
0.95. Germany occupies the first place in | 
robbery, the proportions being in round num- ; 
bers—Germany 222, Italy 154, Great Britain ; 
147, Belgium 128, France 112, Hungary 77, 
Austria 60, Spain 56. Taking all crimes to- | 
gether, Germany is at the top of the scale, | 
and England at the bottom. The volume, | 
which is compiled with care, shows that 
crimes in Italy have sensibly diminished since 
1880. The total number of condemnations 
has decreased in the ten years, from 1873 to 
1884, from 69,023 to 60,543, and the propor- 
tion for every 10,000 inhabitants is reduced 
from 25.40 to 20.62. 








GEMS. 


; 

Ir is the talent but not the genius of humsn | 
nature to run from.one extreme to the other. 
Wouartever difference there may appear to | 
be in men’s fortunes there is still a c2rtain | 


compensation of good and ill in all that makes 
them equal. 

Wuen their displeasure is once declared | 
they ought not presently to lay by the se- | 
verity of their brows, but-restore their children 
to their former grace with some difficulty. 

Ruapers who are in the flower of their youth 
should labour at those ‘sccomplishments 
which may set off their persons when thtit 
bloom is gone, and to lay in timely provisions 
for manhood and old age. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


os 


Axcuovy Toast.—Cut.some thin slices of 
bread about the Jength and breadth of a 
finger ; fry them in oil. Placethemon a dish, 
and pour on them a-sauce made of oil, vinegar, 
whole pepper, parsley, scallion, and chalots, 
cut up together. Then'cut the anchovies into 
thin slices, and lay them on the toast, 

Bumine or Onp Booxs:i—To polish up the 
covers of old books when the leather has got 
dry end cracked, take the white of an egg, 
break it-with a fork, and having first cleaned 
the leather with dry flannel, apply the egg 
with a soft sponge. Where the leather is worn 
or decayed, rub-a little paste with the finger 
into the parts affected, to fill up the broken 
grain, otherwise the glair would sink in and 
turn it black. To produce.a polished surface, 
a hot iron must be rubbed over the leather, 
The following is, however, an easier, if not a 
bettermethod. Purchase some ‘ bookbinders’ 
varnish,” which may be had at any colour- 
shop; clean the leather well, as before; if 
necessary, use a little water in doing so, but 
rub quite dry with a flannel before varnishing ; 











apply your varnish with wool, lint or a very 
soit sponge, and place to dry. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—_ 


Ovr Own.—Not only do we love our own 


! little children better than we can Jove thoze of 


other people, says an eloquent writer, but all 
other things, animate or inanimate, which 
from our earthly point of view owe their 
existence to ourselves, have something in them 
for us that the possessions of other people 
cannot have. The flowers aleagy partly 
grown which the gardener sets out iu the 
garden we admire, but how we love the little 
green heads that peep up where we gurselves 
have a the 8s! How we watch their 
growth and delight in their bud and blesgom ! 
The old hen’s:chickens are downy and preted 
but we care a great deal more for the little, 


| Seraggy, motherless one that we hatdéhed out 


in a basket under ecotton-wool-at the ‘fireside. 
Nothing from market tastes as well as the 
things we plant—the strawberries we wait for 
while they grow, the tomatos' we pick from 
the bushes as they ripen. And sometimes we 
think that the rich woman who gives an order 
for upholstery to this one, and buys bric-’- 
brac from those who know all about it, though 
sheof course obtains resultsthatare admirable, 
hardly knows the pleasure of the woman who 
has papered the wall of her own little cottage, 
and sewed the carpet,.and braided the rugs ; 
who has. bit by bit, pieced her bed quilts, and 
has made, with her own fingers, the little 
things that, to her, are so very pretty as they 
hang on the walls.or are seen upon the mantel. 
And the pride with which a manonee told me, 
“Not only did I earn that house, but my boys 
and I built it all with our own hands,” preved 
to-me that men also have the same feeling. 
That was not a piece of property valued at 20 
much to thisman. It was hisown house. Into 
what we do ourselves we weave some of our 
own life—some hours, some thoughts, some 
memories, and these things are moreour own, 
by some law of nature we do no fully com- 
prehend, than things can ever be by simple 


| tight of purchase. 


Birps axp Tuer Featurrs.— The best time 


| for seeing perfect feathering is‘in the winter, or 


onward to the spring; then after a very short 
honeymoon, the birds settle down to domestic 
drudgery with exemplary ardour, with the 
result that at the end of a few weeks their 
tail feathers are rough and irregular, their 
pinions worn and r d from contact with 
the nest in sitting, and by the time their new 
suit comes at midsummer they are more than 
ready for it. ‘The spring, of course, is the 
climax.of a bird's life. With ge 
he hourly arranges his feathers, al ir 
markings are seen to perfection, and many 
peculiarities of decoration are then and then 
alone displayed. The fleshy combs and pro- 
tuberances become scarlet and enlarged, and 
any one who has not seen a pheasant or a 
cock grouse at this season of love would be 
astonished at the alteration from his. normal 
state. The cock pigeon swells that part of his 
body most adorned with iridescent feathers to 
make the grandest show he can; aid every 
humble finch and small bird brushes up his 
modest finery. It is said that not a single 
bright coloured feather on any bird's body is 
lef idle or undisplayed. If birds have bright 
coloured tails, they raise them to their highest 
and fullest and abase their heads; if bright 
heads, then they shake out their plumes, 
their eyes distend and their wattles swell ; 
and if, as in some cases, they have large 
tippets of feathers falling on both sides 
of the head, they contrive that the bewildered 
hen shall see all the glories of both sides at » 
glance, and so drag all the feathers of the far 
side round to tke near side, making such « 
hugh mass-that the face is nearly hidden, and 
the projecting beak alone shows where the 
head must be. All this is done for the hen’s 
benefit, and it is only done when she is near ; 
it all turns on her existence, and ceases if she 
is absent. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AnonyMous.—We regrat we canaot use your poem. 

Frep.—We can find no accounts of the coin, token, 
or badge described. . 

C. W. R.—There is not, to our knowledge, any 
charitable institution of the kind desc in 
London. 

L. V. W.—Courtesy requires that the gentleman escort 
be invited in after Une oventag entertainment, if the 
hour be not too late. 

F. W. G.—The House of Commons, under the en- 
larged representation provided for by the Reform Bill 
of 1885, numbers 670 members. The United States 
House of Representatives has 325 members, 


A. H. H.—Toothache is sometimes prevented by em- 
ploying as a dentifrice powdered sulphur. Use for the 
purpose a rather hard toothbrush, and be sure to clean 
your teeth with it every night. If used after each 
meal, all the better. 

L. L. R—The Christian name of Miss O'Neil, the 

who married a member of Parliament, was 
ling pleyer. It was at 
e@ mairied, in 1819, 
on Becher, M.P., who was made a baronet 


T. G.—We do not think constan 

strong as a Hercules desirable. 

ob strength are 
and lop % 


the ro Ayden yo omy her attention entirely, 
he pt Cpa ee Ay ye BY ko 
her. Asa le the lady 
and in no case would it be proper for her to ask a 
tleman to dance with her. It is optional with 
fhe lady who her ers shall be ne Se even- 
ing. 2. Allow the lady to set the hour w! it will 
be most convenient to leave the 


i 
| 
F 
i 


in and, upon the same principle, that of 
proving the condition of the Bleck, has 


—Light from battery electricity was fi 


at 


H. A. R- 

discovered b; Humphrey Davy, at the In 

tation, pate 4a in 1810. Faraday, in 1831, by his great 

pam ters ey induced currents, ‘ A able the 

applica’ of electricity to the prod of a good 

artificial t. It was not, however, until 1853 that the 
sie he et eet elat a ne 

p and, e 

tan then F a the satisfaction of seeing his 
carricd into effect. The electric light was 


uae on the a = of rom December 8, 
and later it was adopted at Dungeness ht- 
house, on the English Channel. _ 
Rosanna.—The BR hip mean, Bas coominaly ne vue 
though ls proba’ ttere: 
miration for him. The fact that B 


gentlemanly, although too many youvg men would do 
exactly the same under similar circumstances. Your 
roper course is to fill your life with other things. 
Mate those who live in the house with you happicr and 
less hard-workei than they are now; go amopg your 
friends ; — — ee of other girls, es- 
who are very {‘jolly” or “ natu- 

rally full of fun,” and try to make F hn * jollier ” 
and brighter ; read good books; take up some udy or 
pursuit for which you have a natural taste, such as 


Ten tn pel netgear 
man; pe ne; ‘ou L 
will be able to him by ancbbing hen as he -de- 
serves, in pri 





E. B. G.— Enclose the coin to the Keeper of Coinr, 
B.itish Museum. 

Jaxe.—1. Your peony te excellent. 2. We know 
of no special significance in the fact of the corner of a 
letter being turned down. 

N. G.—Karl Wilhelm, a German musician, composed 
the music of “‘ Die Wacht am Rhein,” for which the 

overnment granted him a pension of 1,000 thalers. 
fe died in 1878 at Smalcald, where he was born. 

G. T. — are ae Se of nape and 
they are used in many mechanical processes. You can 
obtain the kind you require at any wholesale chemists 
and drug gists. 

Jouy’s Dariinc.—The amount varies at different 
churches, but does not amount to more than twenty- 
five shillings. Seethe parish clerk, who will give you 
every information. 

Vrouer Virors14,—The etiquette is in walking in the 
walk on the inside or that nearest 


from passing ve 
unimpeded ; within doors the lad: 

left, but there is no absolute or ~ 4 particular 
reason, except fashion, that we are aware of. 


A. Y. V.—To make rhubarb wine : = owe. pound of 


WOMAN, GIVE US TRUE WOMAN, 


’T1s said by those who ought to know 
the ee SD eee 

That dead folks’ hair from living heads 
Will soon be out of fasbion ; 

That hemp will retrograde, and eink 
Back to its former uses, 

And never rise to deck 


A bunch of hemp and cotton ; 
When maids and a not make 


Aedes A fist poeeloes hows d ds 
n urs an 
Ba Sellowing aller inhten. ag = 


Jzse1k.—Make up your mind to be true to the man to 
Ghose yon ens Sow exepand, and. sta Season Stak 
of your former lover, you will p pen: be more 
contented and a en oe you give way to 
og eg whims. If, however, you never cared 

the least, tor your present sweetheart, and think that 
SS ee o—- the 
an Se on Se ae him, your 
exactly how matters stand, and ask his release from your 
present promise. You need not fear threate. They are 
very rarely put into practice. 


tria, and 
> 1,809 tons, 880 feet long, 30 feet breadth of 
an a 17} to feet of water— 
oa. then has continued in suc- 
cessfi Jo vn ay and passages have been made almost 
daily ¢ fly by British vessels, The cost of const: uction 
of wond water- is said to have reached, 
by er 5 ones 12m About LJ per cent. of 
Rand tonnage pouteg through belongs to 
Great Britain. The great advantage of the canal S of 
—— shortening of the distance between Europe 
and In 


Eva,—l. To make blackberry wine, we give you one 
of the best recipes known to us, as follows :—Press the 
aice out of sufficient fresh ripe blackberries to make 
ourand a half gallons ; the pomace in four and 
@ half gallons of soft spring water, and hly 
it in six pounds of white sugar to each on 
of water (brown sugar will do for an inferior wine): 
atrain the juice into this syrup and mix them. Fill a 
cask with it perfectly full, and lay a cloth loosely over 
the bung-hole, placing the cask where it will be undis- 
turbed. In two wr three days fermentation will com- 
mence, and the impurities will run over at the bung. 
Look at it every day, and if it does not run over, wit 
some of the mi you have reserved in another 
vessel fill it up to the bung. In about thr 
fermentation will have 
still Fillit drive in the bung tight, nail a tin 
over it, and let it remain quiet until the following 
shaking the cask, 





&| March. Then draw it off, without 


- a a. cork sourely. and cont over. 2 
es take various es to ferment, as ex- 
perience will teach, * " 


uart of cold of th 


Dotu£.—The little white spots observable in the 
finger-nails are due to some subtle action of the blood 
They sometimes disapp of th ves, but there ig 
no known method of removing them. In reality they 
= nothing, though generally supposed to denote 

8, 

L. M.—A mixture consisting of fine honey, 40 
and the best glycerine, 1 ounce, united t. heat e 
wait, oF ay ao ee ae ounce of ed 
8 and 6 drops of amber; essence, is high] 

c ommended for whitening the face and Seede, “ae ‘tt 
say + a and apply to the parts when retiring for 

e night. 


AuEx. R.—Rhubarb has decided medical properties, 
but they are very peculiar, the first ¢ffect upon the 
system being cathartic, succeeded by an astringent 
action which checks the excessive operation of the pur- 
gative. The medicine at the same time is tonic and 
stomachic, and there is nothing better for relaxed con- 
ditions of the bowels, when the stomach is enfeebled by 
dyspepsia, diarrhos, dysentery, &c, 

T. R. P.—If you posses a taste for music, your age 
will prove no drawback in learning to play either the 
piano or guitar. As you havea taste for the fcrmer in. 
strument it would be advisable to put yourself in the 
+1 yaaa ar mag and in a vauname 
ight knowledge you possess at present 
trument, you will doubtless become a good 





H. H, R.—Balsam of Tola is a stimulant tonic, with 
a@ peculiar tendency to pul ry 0 8. It is 
given with some advantage in chronic catarrh and other 
pectoral complaints in which a gently stimulating ex- 
pectorant is demanded ; but should not be prescribed 
until —s reduction Pn a Its 
agreeable flavour renders it a popular ingredient in ex- 
— mixtures. The balsam is procured by making 
cisions into the trunk of the tree. 
Daisy.— If your ie dose nek SO con tote the 
yourg man, you would be wrong 
an introduction. You father probably Duos Gee 
than you whom it is good for you to have as 
and he has sources of information about the characters 
of young men which ey ee Under 
circu on 





y you might men to the 
hostess at social gathering, at which the young man 
and were present, that you would like to meet 

RB. H.—If the fhter is really ‘‘ beyond your con- 


t you can take any s in the 
matter. As she is of age, her right to act for herself 
you cannot deny, and as you ‘er on the 
question of visitors and visiting, is it not to 
ny wits bie Ape mere her? A better 
—one that might change things wholly—might be estab- 
lished, first, by such acquiescence, and next, by kindly 
advances en your part to regain her interest, and then 
to become her entertainer yourself to such a degree 
that she would care less and less for other company. 
This seems to us the most sensible course, if you can 
pursue it. 

Franx.—In one sense, criticism is just. Ifa 
wansen was 'e Widow oh ths these. of er dante, her bas- 
band, of course, must have died before she did. But the 
i, “the late,” in such a case yo — 

something more than raere 

the tt bachond Cac det. tney aleo si that 
he had died within a comparatively recent peri In 

case of a woman who had lost her husband when 
she was twenty-five or thirty years old, and had lived a 
widow for forty or fifty years, no one would speak of 
her as the widow of “ the late” John Jones, But if her 
husband had preceded her to the grave within a brief 
ae ee” would be used to indicate 


beh dees onchn stthnnes tha poeiste oe 
among w are e rose m- 

ing in July, from which some of the cultivated double 
ik roses have come ; the dwarf rose, which blooms 

m May to July ; the swamp rose, found generally in 
damp , and which bloonis from June to Sep- 
tember, and the early white rose. The  apeme rose, 
unlike any other native species, has its styles united in 
a column and gosgecting beyond the calyx tube. The 
tea or tea-scented roses are from a variety of the China 
rose. They have long buds, semi-double flowers, and a 
fragrance resembling that of green tea. The first moss 


in| rose was introduced into Hogland from Holland in 1596. 


The yellow rose came from Persia, the musk rose from 
Persia, Chins, or India, the cabbage rose from the 
Caucasus Mountains, and the damask rose from Da- 


mascus, 
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